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President Tells 
Of Cooperation 


In Relief Effort. 


Receives Immediate Replies 
From Majority of Those 





United States: Barters Wheat 


Forest Fires in West 


With Brazil in Return for Coffee, 4¢ Under Control 





Transaction Based on Current Prices of Two 
Products Closed by Grain Cor poration 





HE Grain Stabilization Corporation 


i traded 25,000,000 busheds of wheat 





‘Only Five of More Than 200 
Blazes Remain to Be 
Extinguished 


- All but five of more than 200 forest | 
monte. te cdaslesel baeeld. om we | fires now burning in timberlands of Wash- 


— in r 
reason for objection by the coffee trade | ngton, Idabo, and Mantana were under 


Rail Rate Plea 
Meets Opposition 
Of Four States 


California, Georgia and Ne- | 


Construction Gain 


proposed costs of new buildings covered | 


hown in Permits 


Rise of 6 Per Cent Contrasts 
With Usual June-July 
Building Trend 


N CONTRAST to the usual June-July 
trend, a gain of nearly 6 per cent in the | 


to the Brazilian Government for 1,050,000 


to the transaction and expressed the be- 
bags of coffee, the Federal Farm Board 


Asked to Serve on — cote bet that a ready market could be found | 
announce ug. 21. or the coffee. 

sory Employment Bo z | The coffee is to be withheld from cor- Brazil’s takings of United States wheat 

| sumption until the Fall of 1932, the Board during the 12-months ended June 20, 

said, under certain export regulations of | 1931, amounted to 4,037,000 bushels. Flour 

Brazil, and shipments of the wheat will|shipments being included in terms of 

begin in September or October. | wheat, according to statistics made avail- 

Free of Export Tax -_ at the Department of Agriculture. 

James C. Stone, Chairman’ of the Board, | sana year before Brazilian imports were 

stated orally that little United States | Sea eet ities takes from 65 to 70 
wheat. has been used in Brazil heretofore 2 


most of the Brazilian imports having come | PL tnt Dasariiey al” aatal teeta 


from Argentina, where acreage of wheat |of coffee for the year ended June 30 were 


has been reduced sharply this year. 117 
The deal obviates difficulties which | Weighe igo pounds: A bag of coffee | 


Brazil experiences in the ‘export trade be- | ‘ in | 
cause of difference in exchange rates, coh tea ons wheat deal follows in 
which are now considerably out of line, | ‘ 
he said. The coffee which the Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation will receive will not have 
to bear the usual export tax on coffee 





Expresses His Belief 
Situation Will Be Met 





Says Survey Made by Surgeon 
General Indicates That Gen- 
eral Health Conditions of 
Country Are Satisfactory 





President Hoover declared orally on 
Aug. 2r that he had received a splendid 
response to the invitations he extended 
to 60 prominent men and women to be- 


Terms of Agreement 
The Grain Stabilization Corporation 
{announced today (Aug. 21) that with the 
| approval of the Federal Farm Board it 





control Aug. 21, according to a telegram 
just received by the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agricuiture. | 
“Lightning during the last three or four! 
days has set about 180 new fires,” Roy! 
Headley, Assistant Forester, stated orally. | 
The following information was made 
available by Mr. Headley: 
Serious damage was done only by two 
big fires. Directly attributed to one fire) 
is timber loss amounting to about $400,000, | 
while an equal if not greater loss was| 
caused by another. 
Two fires are burning in exceptionally 
productive white pine country. 
this section might have been severe had 


| 


;/not instant action been taken by Forest 


Service units. 
under control. 

None of the fires is exceptionally large, 
the greatest covering an areas of about 


These, however, are now 


[Continued on» Page 2, Column 5.] 





Loss in| 


vada Contest Proposal of 
Lines; Arizona Prepares 
To Challenge Legality 


| by permits issued in 338 of the country’s | 
larger cities was shown in July as com- 
| pared with June, according to a statement 
jmade public as of Aug. 22 by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. 

Estimated costs of residential buildings 
| dropped off but were more than offset by 
a rise of 28.8 per cent for nonresidential 
structures, it was stated. For 289 identical 
cities, total construction showed a drop | 
of 34.3 per cent from July, 1930, to July, | 
1931. 

(The statement with its tabulations 

will be found in full text of page 6.) 





Southwest Interests 
Request Wage Study 





‘Industrial Traffic Leagues Ask | 
| I. C. C. to Broaden Issues 
| Growing Out of Carriers’ | 


| Application ‘Water Users Agree 
| Protests against the proposed 15 per cent On Allocation of 





freight rate increase were made by the 
Governor of California, the Georgia House 
of Representatives, the Nevada Public 


come members of the proposed nation- 
wide advisory committee to assist Walter 
S. Gifford of New York, who will direct 
the Federal Government’s relief activities 
during the Winter. : 

Acceptances had been received from 52 
out of the 60 persons invited, Mr. Hoover 
said. ‘There had been declinations on 
account of serious illness. The others are 
away on vacations and it has been im- 
possible to reach them as yet. 

Many Communications : 

The President said that he was receiv- 
ing a large number of communications 
from public officials and various organi- 
zations who were especially active last 
Winter in unemployment relief. The mes- 
sages have shown a large amount of prep- 
aration \for the coming Winter, he said, 
and there is a very evident, wide-spread 
resolution to meet .-the situation. 

The Chief Executive declared he could 
not speak too highly of the results ob- 
tained by the multitude of committees and 
public authorities last Winter. Whether 
they will have a heavier relief load to carry 
next Winter is as yet unknown, he said, 
but he was confident they would meet the 
needs. 


Test for Emergencies 


There is always one test to be applied 
in public emergencies said Mr. Hoover. 
This is the state of public health. He ex- 
plained that from a great many years’ ex- 
perience in dealing with problems of dis- 
tress he was sure public health was an in- 
dex of the ability of the public to weather 
the emergency. 

In this connection, he pointed out, he 
asked Dr. Hugh 8. Cumming, Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, 
what had been the condition of public 
health the past Winter. The reply, he 
said, had shown that the general mortal- 
ity and infant mortality and sickness was | 
less than in either 1928 or 1929 when 
there was full employment. 

It is a most creditable showing which | 
the country made last Winter and the 
various organizations deserve credit for 
it, the President said. 

Employment Gains 

Discussing the progress of Federal em- 
ployment in construction work the Presi- 
dent said that the number of persons di- 





| coffee, both of which prices have changed 


‘Revolution in C€ 


shipped from Brazil, which will be to the 
advantage of the corporation. | 

The deal, Mr. Stone said, was based on | 
current prices of wheat and coffee, the) 
prices somewhat near 50 cents per bushel | 
for wheat and 8% cents per pound for 


somewhat since the deal was. closed. 
Storage Charges Saved | 


What the Grain Stabilization Corpora- 
tion will ultimately receive in cash for its | 
wheat, Mr. Stone said, will depend on the 
price of coffee at the time of its sale. 

The deal will save the Stabilization Cor- 
poration more than $300,000 per month in| 
storage charges, he said. Storage, grading 
and handling charges on the coffee are to 
be paid by the Brazilian government 
through delivery of an additional amount 
of coffee to a terminal company in New| 
York, he said, and Brazil is also to pay 
shipping charges on the wheat. 

The deal] will save the Stabilization Cor- 
a New York man, Mr. Stone said, but he 
declined to name the man, and it has 
been under consideration for nearly six | 


ve | 
Approaches an End, 
Ambassador Reports 





State Department Says No 
Pressure Is Being Exerted 


On President Machado to 
Effect Compromise 





The Department of State has been ad- 
vised by Harry F. Guggenheim, American 
Ambassador to Cuba, that indications are 
the Cuban revolutionary disturbance wil] 
soon be dispelled, the Acting Secretary 
of State, William R. Castle Jr., stated 
orally Aug. 21. 


Alleged claims by the Cuban revolus | 


| Government now in effect which regulates 


| under whbdse control, however, the coffee | 


| disturbance to the coffee trade. 


!from the United States, but the United 


has sold 25,000,000 bushels of wheat to the 
Brazilian Government. The wheat is to 
be paid for by delivery of 1,050,000 bags of 
coffee. Under the terms of the agreement 
the coffee is to be withheld from con- 
sumption until the Fall of 1932, in accord- 
ance with requirements of the Brazilian 


Highway Contracts 
Still Being Awarded 
In Many Section 


the amount of exports from that country. 

Simultaneously the Brazilian Govern- 
ment has signed an agreement with the 
Bush Terminal Company of New York | 
which company undertakes against 225,000 | 
bags shipped to it by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment to give to the Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation certain guarantees and 
to undertake all grading, handling and 
storage of the coffee without any expense 
to the Grain Stabilization Corporation, | 


S 


President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee Estimates More 
Than 325,000 Workers 


Employed on Projects 





will remain. When the coffee is offered 
for sale, it will be through established}. 
channels, and for delivery in cumulative | ? 


State highway authorities were employ- 
ng a total of more than 325,000 men dur- 


| monthly allotments of, 62,500 bags to avoid | ing the month of July, and contracts are 
continuing to be awarded for construc- | 


Beneficial Results Seen 
The wheat will be shipped in monthly 
installments beginning September or Oc- 
tober and will be from the stocks of the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation. 
Normally, Brazil imports little wheat 


| tion so that the work made available from 
this source in the effort to relieve unem- 
| ployment probably will continue well into 
| the Autumn, according to estimates made 
public, Aug. 21, by Fred C. Croxton, Act- 
ing Chairman of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment. 

Mr. Croxton’s statement was based on 
estimates given him by W. C. Markham, 
executive secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials, which 
included definite tabulations for 38 States. 
These showed that the 38 States let con- 
tracts in July totalling $77,153,000 for 6,- 
127 miles of highways. 

States Using Own Funds 

The reports, Mr. Croxton asserted, in- 
dicated that the States have used up the 
$80,000,000 in emergency funds appro- 
priated by the Federal Government, and 
that the States are proceeding now with 
their own funds. The statement follows 
in full text: 
| More than 325,000 workers were em- 
|ployed on State highways in July ac- 


| ncipelidciniataepeen 
‘Two States Oppose ;cording to an estimate in a statement 

. | received by Fred C. Croxton, Acting Chair- 
Closed Duck Season 


States imports a large part of its coffee 
requirements from Brazil. It is believed 
| that the result of this transaction will be | 
beneficial to both countries. 





President Hoover stated orally on Aug. 
21 that the Federal Farm Board has not 
been limited in the amount of wheat 
| which it may sell to the Chinese govern- 
}ment on long term credit arrangements. 
The President said that the amount of 
15,000,000 bushels had been suggested by 
|the Chinese but the Farm Board is will- 
| ing to accommodate the Chinese with any | 
}amount upon which agreement may be| 
|reached. He added that the Farm Board 
will not place a limit at 15,000,000 bushels. 





man of the President's Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment, from W. C. Maxk- 


| Seexene Commission and the Arizona Cor- 
| poration Commission Aug. 20 and 21 at 
| the regional hearings being conducted by 
| the Interstate Commission. 

| (A report of the Nevada Commission's 
; action was printed in the issue of Aug. 21.) 
| On Aug. 21 the Commission received a 
petition from the Southwestern Industrial 
Traffic League and the Texas Industrial 
| Traffic League, asking that the questions 
| of wages and salaries paid to railroad offi- 
cers and employes, excess passenger train 
| service and other matters be made a part 
|of the present proceeding. 


Other Hearings Scheduled 





Hearings have been held at Portland, 
| Me., and Portland, Oreg., and at Washing- 
ton. A session was scheduled to begin 
Aug. 21 at Dallas, Tex., and other hear- 
| ings are to be held at Salt Lake City be- 
| ginning Aug. 24, at Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 
| 26, and at Chicago Aug. 31. 





San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 21.—The 
{State of California yesterday formally 
| protested against the proposed 15 per 
;cent freight rate increase, and the State 
,of Arizona today moved for dismissal 
|of the carriers’ application on constitu- 
| tional grounds. 
| California's protest was presented in a 
| letter to the regional hearing here from 
|Governor James Rolph Jr. The letter 
ascerted that the margin received by the 
various producers in California does not 
warrant’ the proposed freight rate in- 
crease. 
Criticizes Railroads 

At today’s session the Arizona Corpora- 
tion Commission moved for dismissal of | 
the application on the ground that in-| 
creased intrastate rates would be ah un- 
lawful encroachment on State rights. 

Amos Betts, chairman of the Arizona} 
Commission, criticized the railroads for! 
“the indecent haste displayed by them in| 
| efforts to cram their proposal down the| 
| throats of the Interstate Commissioners,” | 
and said the carriers are infinitely in a 
better economic position than the farmers | 
|} on whom the burden of higher rates would 
fall. | 

Ascribing decreased railroad earnings to| 
failure of the carriers to recognize the 
| permanency and strength of motor truck | 


All-American Canal 





Boulder Canyon Project Re- 
payment Assured by Con- 
tracts With Government, 
Says Interior Department 


The various users who will obtain water | 
to be sent through the All-American Ca- 
nal from the Boulder Canyon Project 
have reached an agreement on allocation 
of the water and are now ready to con- 
tract with the Government for repayment 
of the cost of the canal, which will be the 





largest in the world, it was announced¢ 


orally Aug. 21 at the Department of the | 
Interior. | 
Meet in Washington | 


Representatives of the water users have 
asked to meet Interior Department offi- 


cials in Washington during the week of | 


Sept. 7 to work out details of the contract 


for approval of the Secretary of the Inte- | 


rior, it was stated. They have been in- 
formed that the officials will be here for 
the meeting. 

The following additional 
was made available: 

Although it was not originally contem- 
plated, it is possible that the Bureau of 
Reclamation will include in its budget for 
the 1933 fiscal year an item to provide 
for starting the All-American Canal. It 
was believed that the difficulties of the 
water users in reaching an agreement 
would postpone the request. If details 
of the contract are worked out in time, 
it may be impossible to include the item. 

Of the $165,000,000 to be spent on the 
Boulder Canyon project, $38,500,000 is al- 
lotted to the Canal, which will replace 
a canal which now lies partly within 
Mexico. It will connect the Colorado 
River and the Imperial and Coachella 
valleys of California. The authorized ap- 
propriation for the project did not in- 
clude funds for the Coachella branch, and 
it is estimated the extension would cost 
another $11,000,000. 


information 


rectly and indirectly employed by the/tionary Junta that the American Depart- 
Federal Government in construction and|ment of State is exerting pressure on 
maintenance work had grown from 180,000| President Machado of Cuba for a com- 
at the beginning of the period of depres-| promise with the insurrectionary forces 
sion to 760,000 on Aug. 1 this year. He/and that it does not desire the shedding 
added that this number will probably in-|of any more blood were described by the | 
crease in the Fall and Winter, adding/ Acting Secretary as “purely imaginary.” 


Western 
Commissioners Favor 


Game and Fish’ 


from 80,000 to 100,000 to the number by | 
Jan. 1. 

In connection with his oral statement 
the President made public excerpts from 
acceptances received from members of the 
Advisory Committee to the President’s 
Unemployment Relief Organization. These 
excerpts follow: 

“I esteem it both a privilege and a public 
duty to serve as you have requested.”— 


' 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 








Campaign Inquiry | 
Will Be Resumed | 


Committee Not to Call Bishop | 
Cannon at Once | 


| 

Plans for the hearings of the Senate 
Select Committee on Political Campaign 
Expenditures to inquire into the activities 
of Bishop James Cannon Jr., in connection 
with the last presidential election were | 
nearing completion Aug. 21 with the re- 
ceipt of acceptances of service by 12 wit- 
nesses who have been asked to appear, it 
was announced orally by Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, Chairman of the 
Committee. 


Shorter Hunting Period 
Basis of Envoy's Views ‘incall aie ceeutieeeainans 
Mr. Castle said Ambassador Guggen- 
heim based his view on the capture of 
the expeditionary forces at Gibara, Cuba, | reduction or complete elimination of the 
the incarceration of the various leaders of | quck-hunting season has been announced 
the revelt and the obvious loyalty of the |in the States of Maryland and Illinois, 
Cuban ‘Army and Navy to the present | while a recent meeting of the Western 
Government. _ | Association of State Game and Fish Com- 
The Secretary was asked as to a dis- 


: , missioners adopted a resolution favoring 
patch from New York which was said to la shorter oats than now prevails. 
have quoted Dr, Fernando Ortiz, a mem-| 4 statement issued by the Illinois Di- 


ber of the Cuban revolutionary Junta in| rector of Conservation included a report 
the United States, as having telephoned | made to him by the American Consul at 
New York headquarters on Aug. 20 from | Regina, Saskatchewan, in which it was 
Washington that Ambassador Guggen- 
heim had told the Department of State, 
“An immediate end must be put to fur- 
ther bloodshed in Cuba.” 

Calls Statement Untrue | 


That, said Mr. Castle, is absolutely un- | 
true, adding that there had been no sug- 


Opposition to the contemplated order of 


better than in 1930 and that the southern 
flight this Fall should be as heavy as in 
ordinary years. 





BaLTimmore, Mp., Aug. 21. 
A closed duck-hunting season or a 30- 


States officially is not taking sides in the “throw out of employment thousands and 
Cuban revolt, he explained. | thousands of guides, caretakers and oth- 
Mr. Castle stated that the United States | ers,” it was declared by the State Game 
has no intention of involving itself in the | Warden, E. Lee LeCompie, in a statement 
matter of the bombing of a Danish vessel | issued here. 
off the coast of Cuba by forces of the | He also asserted that such action would 
established Cuban Government. This is a} cause depreciation of thousands of acres 
question between Denmark and Cuba, he | } —_ 
said. | [Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 








The date for the beginning of hearings 
has been moved up to Aug. 26, Senator 
Nye stated, which is one day ahead of the 
previously scheduled date. The hearings 
will begin at 10 a. m. in the Senate office 
building and will continue through Aug. 28. 

Mr. Nye stated that the Committee is 
making no effort to have Bishop Cannon 
appear at the hearings as the latter does 
not plan to return from Europe until some 
time in the Fall. Former Senator Joseph 


Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, who is now} 


in Scotland, may be called to testify at a 


special session to be held later, he said. | 
will be three) 


Besides Mr. Nye, ‘there 
other members of the Committee present 
at the hearings. These are Senator Dale 
(Rep.), of Vermont, Senator 
(Dem.), of New York, and Senator Dill 
(Dem.), of Washington. The vacancy 


creased by the resignation of the fifth! 


member of the Committee Senator Pat- 
terson (Rep.), of Missouri, has not been 
filled. 

The following witnesses will appear at 
the hearings: W. H. Wood, president, 
American Trust Company, Charlotte, N. 
C.; F. W. Sheffield, cashier, Bank of 
Crewe, Crewe, Va.; S. L. Barrow, president, 
First National Bank, Blackstone, Va.; J. 
A. Booker, cashier, Citizens Bank and 
Trust Company, Blackstone, Va.; Dr. Ar-| 


| 
thur J. Barton, chairman, executive com- | 


mittee, Anti-Saloon League, Atlanta, Ga.; 


C. B. Stevens, Charlottesville, Va.; F. P.| 
Ferguson, president, Hudson County Na-| 
tional Bank, Jersey City, N. J.; Edwin C.! 


Jameson, New Tork City; H. F. Healy, 

New York City; Ada L. Burroughs; 

Bascom Slemp; Eugene L. Crawford, gen- 

eral secretary, Board of Temperance and 

Gecia) Service, Methodist Episcopal Church 
uth. 


Wagner | 


Cc.) 


VALLEY IN OCEAN BED OFF CUBA 
WILL BE SURVEYED BY NAVY 





Submarine Chasm Estimated to Be 20,000 Feet Deep 
May Disclose Further Information on Earthquakes 





short distance off the south coast of 
the eastern part of Cuba. These phe- 
nomena indicate the presence of a zone 
of instability in which adjustments are 
still going on in the bordering scarps of 
Bartlett Deep. 

Although statistics are meager in re- 
lation to the sparsely populated regions 
near Guantanamo, history records that 
the city of Santiago has been shaken and 
repeatedly damaged by earthquakes and 
that like visitations have been experi- 
enced in near by Haiti and Jamaica. These 
earthquakes have not been limited to 
the immediate vicinity of land areas 
and hence cannot be attributed to ad- 
justments resulting from changes in sur- 
face loading due to erosion and deposi- 
tion. 

Evidence points to their occurrence 
from movements of displacement in the 
faul zones forming the side boundaries 
of Bartlett Deep and the destructive 
sea waves which have accompanied many 
of the shocks have indicated that these 
displacements have been vertical in 
character 


Schedules of employment of vessels 
indieates that this work cannot be un- 


Ranrietr DEEP, a submarine chasm | 
| off Cuba in which depths of 20, j 
feet have been sounded, will be surveye 
this Winter by the Navy, according to 
an announcement Aug. 21 by the Bu- 
reau of Navigation, Department of the 
Navy, in the hope of securing inci- 
dental information concerning earth- 
quake shocks in the Caribbean Sea. 

Tentative plans for a survey for the 
eastern portion of this ocean valley have 
been made by the Hydrographic Office, 
| the announcement said, and work will — 

be undertaken in the vicinity of the 
Guantanamo, Cuba, naval station with | 
such ships as are available. Further in- 
formation made available at the Depart- 
ment of the Navy follows: 

Existing charts of the Caribbean show 
the existence of an extensive area in 
which relatively great depths\are en- 
countered and a line of soundings from 
the Yucatan Peninsula in Central Amer- 
ica to the southern end of Cuba shows 
that the bottom of the ocean in this | 
region is from 2,000 to 3,500 fathoms 
below the surface. 

It is found advisable to map the sub- 
oceanic physiography of this region in 
the interests of the United States be- dertaken in the immediate future, but 
cause of the occurrence in modern times | when suitable ships are available it is 
of severe earthquakes from epicenters a ) intended to prosecute this study. 





| the Secretary of Agriculture for a drastic | 


| stated that the crop of ducks this year is | 


gestion of that kind whatever. The United | day open season in any one month would | 





ham, executive secretary of the American | 


Association of State Highway Officials. 
More Contracts Let 


Mr. Markham based his estimate on re- 
ports from highway departments of 38 
States Which showed that State road work 
jin those States employed 254,414 in July. | 
|The 38 States let contracts in July | 
;}amounting to $77,153,554 for 6,127 miles 
of roads. 
| “The reports covering the month of | 
| July show that contracts for roads are | 
;continuing strong even beyond the mid- | 
| year,” Mr. Markham pointed out. “The 
Fedéral emergency loan of $80,000,000 has 
already been absorbed in contracts, and 


competition, Mr. Betts blamed Congress | ‘ : 
for its asserted failure to pass sectaietion | ‘etna tt ae — eae ee 
for regulation of interstate motor car-|the other two being the giant Hoover 
riers in public service. Dam and the power plant at the dam. 
Hurts Powder Trade Expenditure Reimbursable 
J. E, Curry, Arizona powder manufac-! ‘The expenditure for the canal is reim- 





turer, said on the basis of prevailing rail 
rates he had won a contract ta. provide 
explosives for construction of t Hoover 
Dam. and the proposed increase would 
force him to divert such shipments to 
highway carriers. 

Charles E>» Blaine testified the increased 
rates “would spell disaster’ for Arizona 
livestock men. 

C. E. Myers, Southern California orange 


bursable. The cost of the canals and the 
appurtenant structures will be returned 
to the Government by the irrigation dis- 
|tricts in the valleys as provided in the 
jreclamation law. The repayment will, of 
|course, be spread over a period of years. 
There will be no charge to the two val- 
leys for the use, storage, or delivery of 
| water for irrigation or drinking purposes. 
| ‘The canal will dwarf the Panama Canal, 


|the contracts made by the States in July | grower, testified the citrus fruit industry| as jts maximum dimension will be about 


| are irrespective of that fund. These con- 
{tracts are evidence that work on roads | 
j will continue late into the Fall and that | 








{Continued on Page 6, Column 5.} | 
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\Federal Aid Offered | 
In Hoover Dam Strike 


Department of Labor Sends) 
Agents to Las Vegas 


Agents of the Lepartment of Labor have 
been instructed to go to Las Vegas, Nev., 
and aid in any way possible in settling 
difficulties over wages being paid on the 
Boulder Canyon project, the Secretary of 
Labor, William N. Doak, said in a letter 
Aug. 21 to William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor. 7 
Doak, replying to a letter from Mr. Green | 
requesting his consideration of the situa- | 
tion at the development, pointed out that | 
the project does not come within the pro- | 
visions of the prevailing rate law. | 

Mr. Doak’s letter, made public at the 
Department, follows in full text: | 

My dear Mr. Green: I have just re-| 
ceived, this morning, your letter of Aug. | 
19, posted at Atlantic City, N. J., con-| 
cerning the situation at Boulder Dam and 
containing a copy of the telegram received 
by you from the Las Vegas Central Labor 
Union, signed by Messrs. Cohn and Rob- 
ertson. 

I note the statements made relative to 
wages, employment and working condi- | 
tions, and the reference to the fact that 
the contractors are not paying the pre- 
vailing rate of wages in that locality. Of 
course, as you understand, this project 
does not come within the provisions of the 
Prevailing Rate Law; but, nevertheless, | 
| immediately on receipt of information sev- 
eral days ago of the strike at Boulder 
Dam, I got in telephonic communication 
with the local representative of the United 
States Employment Service, and also with 
the State Director at Reno, who was di- 
rected to proceed at once to Las Vegas | 
to lend every possible assistance he could} 
in the situation and to keep me informed | 
daily by wire. We have also requested 
Commissioner of Conciliation E. H. Fitz-| 
gerald, of Los Angeles, to go to Las Vegas | 
and to use his good offices in every pos- 
sible way he can to straighten out the | 
matters complained of. Commissioner 
Fitzgerald will arive in Las Vegas today 
and we will notify him to confer with 
| Messrs. Cohn and Robertson, and also to} 
get in touch with the officials of the con- 
j tractors in an effort to be helpful. 











is operating without profit this year and, 
asserting that it faces a serious problem 
in endeavoring to maintain current farm 


| labor wages, said a rate increase will drive 


much of the tonnage to water and high- 
way competitors. 
Would Raise Citrus Costs 
Cc. O. Cornwall, traffic manager of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, said 


the rate increase would increase the trans- | 
| portation of a carload of oranges $96.38, ! 


grapefruit $97.61 and lemons $67.23. The 
added transportation cost to the indus- 
try, he testified, would total $6,100,000 in 
freight rates and $462,000 in refrigeration 
charges. 

Counsel for the railroads and for the 
shippers debated admission of financial 
reports of the Pacific Fruit Express, but 
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HALF OF COMP 


LAINTS SETTLED 


200 feet in width at the water surface, 134 
feet bottom width, and 22 feet depth. The 
| canal will be 75 miles long with 115 miles 
set as the length of the Coachella branch. 

It is estimated that 60,000,000 to 65,- 
000,000 cubic yards of excavation will be 
required, of which 4 per cent is rock. The 
canal for 10 miles will pass through a 
| ridge of shifting sands, where the deepest 
cut will be 100 to 120 feet. Growing vege- 
tation in a zone on each side of the cana! 
;is One means under consideration to pre- 
vent sand from drifting into the canal. 

Other measures are covering the dune 
sand with the coarser excavated material, 
|Spraying the sand with crude oil, and 
| maintaining a 30-foot berm on each side 
|of the canal at mesa floor level. Four 
miles of the All-American and 33 miles of 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


UNDER PERISHABLE PRODUCTS ACT 





Department of Agriculture Reports Amicable Disposition 
Of Many Cases Filed Under the Law 





THE Department of Agriculture has 

disposed of more than half of the 
1,764 complaints filed up to Aug. 1 
under the Perishable Agricultural Com- 
modities Act of June 10, 1930, to regu- 
late trade in perishable products, and 
more than one-third of the settled cases 
were terminated by amicable agree- 

* ment between the parties, C. W. Kitchen, 

Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, said in an address 
at West Baden, Ind., before the Inter- 
national Apple Association, made public 
Aug. 21 by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Estimates that 25,000 to 40,000 dealers 
would have to be licensed under the act 
apparently were wrong, Mr. Kitchen 
said, less than 16,000 licenses having 
been issued. Administration of the act 
has been slowed by lack of personnel 
for the work and by the necessity of 
developing a course of administrative 
and legal procedure, he said, outlining 
the procedure which has been evolved 
for application of the law. The sections 
of his address dealing with administra- 
tion of the act to date and outlining 
the procedure adopted follow in full 
text: 

All of the estimates of the number of 
licenses to be issued which were made 


| at the time the bill was under consid- 


eration in Congress apparently were 
wrong. Those estimates varied from 
25,000 to 40,000 licensees. We have 


actually issued something less than 16,- 
000 licenses. We are still issuing a few 
nearly every day, however, and the total 
is slowly increasing. This situation also 
has affected our expenditures, as we are 
trying to make the administration of 
this law self-supporting. We are still 
checking some prospects and no doubt 
there are some individuals and firms 
now doing business without a license 
who should be licensed. Thus far it 
has not been necessary, however, to 
take steps to prosecute anyone for op- 
erating without a license. There prob- 
ably have been technical violations of 
the law in this respect but everyone 
has applied for a license when told a 
license was required. 

To Aug. 1 we had received 1,764 com- 
plaints. Of this total 1,055 were re- 
ceived by letter and 709 by telegraph. 
About 60 per cent of the complaints 


are filed by mail and 40 per cent by wire. 
The general nature of the complaints may 
be interesting. A total of 1,140, or about 


two-thirds of all complaints received al- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


High Crime Costs 


Said to Require 
Revision of Laws 


Wickersham Commission 
Cites ‘Tremendous Eco- 
nomic Burden’ of Admin- 
istering Criminal Justice 





Analyzes Elements. 


Comprising Outlay 





Urges Nation-wide Scientific 
Studies of ‘Racketeering, 


Organized Extortion and 


Criminal Fraud’ 





Citing the economic importance of the 
problem of crime, the National Commis- 


| Sion on Law Observance and Enforcement 


has reported to President Hoover that its 
investigations “strikingly confirm the ac- 


| curacy of the general belief that crime im- 


poses a tremendous economic burden on 
the community.” 


The Commission has supported this con- 


|clusion by comprehensive statistics and 


other data in a 650-page report on the 
“Cost of Crime” made to the President. 
The report, signed by all members of the 
Commission, which consist largely of the 


| findings of the Commission’s consultants, 
; Was made public at the White House on 


Aug. 21. 
While stating that the total loss to the 


| country traceable to the criminal and his 


activities is impossible of precise de- 
termination, and that estimates of total 
cost have been mere guesses, the Com- 
mission points out that “it should not 
require the dramatic effect of some lump- 


|sum total figure to emphasize the im- 


portance and necessity, from a purely 
economic standpoint, of dealing adequately 
with the problem of preventing crime and 


| controlling the criminal.” 


Costs of Crime 


Elements entering into the financial bur- 


den imposed by crime which are discussed 
|in the report include the cost of adminis- 
|tration of criminal justice, private expendi- 
tures for protection against crime, private 
| losses “due to criminal acts; loss to the 
State due to criminal acts, and indirect 
losses to the community as a whole due to 
the existence of crime. 

Specifying particular items of the cost 
of crime, the Commission states that its 
investigators estimate that the adminis- 
tration of criminal law costs the Federal 
Government aver $52,000,000 annually, of 
which 66 per cent is incurred in connec- 
tion with prohibition enforcement; that 
State police fortes in 11 States cost over 
$2,500,000 annually; that State penal and 
correctional institutions and parole n- 
cies involve an expenditure of ove Ie ” 
000,000 each year; ‘and that a sum very 
substantially in excess of $247,000,000 per 
year is spent in connection with criminal 
law enforcement in cities. 

Loss to Individuals 

Private expenditures and losses to pri- 
| vate individuals include, it is shown, pay- 
ments of some $3,900,000 annually for 

armored-car service, insured losses due to 
burglary, robbery, larceny and embezzle- 
ment in excess of $47,000,000 each year, 
and losses due to commercialized fraud 
very larg>ly in excess of $68,000,000 an- 
nually, “he annual amount paid out for 
insurance against criminal acts is said to 
average in excess of $106,000,000. Losses 
|due to organized extortion and racketeer- 
jing are believed by the Commission to be 
of still greater magnitude. Its investiga- 
tors were unable, because of lack of time 
jand funds, to supply data on such losses. 

From the data collected, the Commis- 

sion concurs in the conclusion of its con- 
sultants that since the cost of adminis- 
tering the criminal law is of less economic 
| importance that the losses inflicted by the 
criminal “it is much more important from 
an economic standpoint to increase the 
efficiency of the administration of crim- 
inal justice than to decrease its cost.” 
Revision of Laws Urged 
The large cost of administering the 
criminal laws calls, however, for “careful 
consideration of all possible means of re- 
ducing the cost of public justice,” accord- 
ing to the report. One method of achiev- 
ing lower costs suggested contemplates 
“a, thorough overhauling of our criminal 
laws, looking toward the elimination from 
the penal codes of the States and of the 
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‘Drought Not to Force 
Livestock on Market 


Producers Are Declared to 
Have Situation in Hand 


| The general feeling at the recent con- 

ference of representatives of eight States 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, on the drought 
and livestock situation was that live- 
stock producers will be able generally to 
overcome their difficulties and that there 
will be no large amount of meat animals 
forced on the market as a result of the 
drought or financial distress this Fall, Dr. 
C. W. Warburton, Director of Extension 
Work for the Department of Agriculture, 
stated orally Aug. 21. 

Dr. Warburton returned to Washington 
that day from the conference, at which he 
represented his Department. The follow- 
ing information also was given orally by 
Dr. Warburton: 

Organization of the State and county 
drought committees, as recommended by 
the conference, Should facilitate the pro- 
vision of feed for livestock, through inter- 
change of information as to the location 
of nearby supplies of hay and other feeds. 
The necessity of shipping feeds longs dis- 
tances may thus be avoided in many cases, 

The committees also will aid in human 
relief, the State chairman of the Red 
Cross usually being a member of the State 
committee. They also will consider fi- 
nancing and other problems. 4 

Delegates at the conference” held the 
general opinion that the efficient pro- 
ducer of livestock can be financed through 
the season satisfactorily. Each case, how- 
ever, must be considered on its individual 
merits. 

The States represented at. the confers 
ence were California, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and South 
Dakota. Governor Dern, of Utah, ate 
tended, the other States being represented 
by delegates. 





. the Solicitor has been limited. Procedure, | 
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| | 
Progress Shown = New York to Study _ 

ee . | Relief Program, 
In Administering | | 
Perishables Act. 


Department of Agriculture Governor Roosevelt announced today 


' | that he will recommend to the extraordi- ; 
R e Pp orts Settlement of |nary session of the Legislature to convene 


Half of the Cases Filed | Aug. 25 “certain definite and necessary 


|measures for the relief of distress and 
Under Produce Law | the alleviation of unemployment.” 


| The special session had previously been | 
j {called for the purpose of extending the 

[Continued from Page 1.1 powers of a legislative committee inves- 
leged rejection without reasonable cause | tigating municipal conditions in New York 
= Pr ae ae i ae eee cae | City so as to enable it to grant immunity 

e terms Oo e contract. | to witnesses. 

ponderance of complajnts eR i The announcement that the subject of | 
rejection are against buyers, J “ a >| unemployment relief will be included was 
pared with 254 alleging failure to deliver | made after the Governor had received a 
without reasonable cause. Most of the | request from the State Federation of Labor 


other complaints alleged. failure to ac-/ fo, immediate consideration of the sub- 
count correctly, with a few alleging false | ject. 
keep adequate records. 

Personnel Limited 
is not as good as we would like it to be. | il 
The available personnel for this work | ep ure 1 ren 0 
| 
Defects of Speech 
ae | 
| 





Unemployment Included in 
Matters to Be Considered 


By Extra Session 





and misleading statements and failure to 
ae School Systems Seek 

The record of disposition of complaints 

both in the Bureau and in the Office of | 


both administrative and legal, has had to | 
be developed. Changes have been and | 
will be made as the work develops and a | 
line of precedents becomes established. | 
However, 902, or about 50 per cent of all | 
the complaints filed have been closed. | 
The disposition of these complaints was | 
as follows: In 52 cases the act was not | 
applicable; in 304 cases, through the-ex- 
change of telegrams or letters, an amicable 
settlement was reached; -in 87 cases the | 
complaints were dismissed because the 
—_ cows Seve Hee not been good de-| Eighty school systems in the United | 
very; in cases ther I - ‘ 
Seaatie contract; in 70 cases inquiry States now employ special teachers for 
showed no violation had occurred or there | children suffering from speech defects, the | 
was insufficient evidence to proceed; in| Department of the Interior announces in 
285 cases the complainant either did not|a statement issued by the Office of Edu-| 
reply to our inquiries or withdrew his | cation Aug. 21. | 
complaint, and 12 complaints, all against} Defective ‘speech, twice as common | 
one firm, were disposed of by revoking the | among boys as girls, is not an indication of | 
license of the firm complained of. Of the | inferior ability, Dr. F. F. Rogers, health | 
complaints upon which action is pending | specialist, declares. The statement fol-| 
personal investigations have been made | lows in full text: | 
in 54 cases and formal hearings have} If Jimmy and Betty lisp or stutter 
been held in 22 cases. Based upon these.| it should not be taken for granted that 
hearings. several findings and orders Will| the speech defect denotes an inferior | 
be issued shortly. | native ability. 


: Procedure Outlined | “Many historically-famous figures have 
It was suggested that you ‘would be in- | suffered from vocal impediments,” among 


Affliction, However, Is Not 
An Indication of Inferior | 
Ability, According to Of- 


fice of Education 


terested in an outline of the procedure 
followed by the Department in the han- 
dling of complaints. Most of the complaints 
filed by wire relate to cars standing on 
track awaiting disposition. The usual | 
procedure in such complaints is immedi- 
ately to telegraph the. person against 
whom.the complaint is made setting forth | 
the allegation made to the Department, | 
and advising him that if the facts are as) 
represented by the complainant the law | 
appears to have been violated. The per- 
son to whom such a telegram is sent is 
requested to telegraph the facts on his| 
side of the case at once. If the car in! 
distpute has been inspected the facts 
shown on all inspection certificates that 
may have been issued are ascertaingd. 


In some cases it is necessary to tele- 
graph the broker for the exact terms and 
specifications shown in the confirmation 
of sale. Sometimes it is necessary to tele- 
graph the freight agent to ascertain when | 
the receiver was notified of the car’s ar- 
rival. In some instances that is a vital 
point if the shipper claims the receiver 
failed to‘reject within 24 hours after he 
received notice of the arrival of the car. 
In some cases it is soon apparent that 
there is not a valid and binding contract. 
When that situation develops we must 
dismiss the complaint. The Department 
cannot handle complaints alleging rejec- 
tion unless there is evidence of a binding 
contract. If the complaint is against a 
receiver and if the contract is clear and 
the inspection certificate shows good de- 
livery the receiver is advised his continued 
refusal to accept will constitute, in our 
judgment, a violation of the law. On the 
other hand, if it is demonstrated that the 
shipper has not made good delivery, he is | 
so advised. 


Complaints by Wire 


Handling complaints by wire has been 
effective. A majority of the complaints 
filed by wire have resulted in amicable 
settlement. Of course, no disctolinary ac- 
tion would be taken against a licensee nor 
would an order requiring the payment of 
money be issued upon this informal pro- 
cedure. If the person complained of per- 
sists in his position, regardless of what 
opinion the Bureau may express, we must 
then advise the complainant we have done 
all we can by wire and that he may sub- 
mit his evidence with a formal complaint. 

When cars are standing on track we 
encourage the filing of complaints by wire 
if it is necessary to bring the Department 
into the controversy. Frequently one of 
the parties has a misunderstanding of his 
rights under the law, or there is some 
other point which can be quickly cleared 
up and the produce disposed of without 
loss of time and needless deterioration. 
This informal procedure is adapted to the 
needs of the business. It gives both parties 
the benefit of the judgment of the men 
in the Bureau who are handling similar 
questions every day. As formal decisions 
of the Secretary accumulate so that we 
can give not only our opinion in a given 
set of circumstances but cite formal action 
in analogous cases, I hope it will be pos- 
sible to dispose of an increasingly larger 
number of complaints by these informal | 
proceedings. | 

« Complaints By Mail 





dling complaints received by mail. When 
anyone advises us they desire to file a} 
complaint we ask them to submit a pre- | 
liminary statement of facts, using a form 
provided for that purpose. This form 
calls for detailed information regarding 
the transaction in dispute, including a 
statement of the damages claimed and | 
the basis for claiming damages. The com- | 
plainant is requested to attach all docu- | 
ments material to the transaction. 

As a possible means of further expedit- | 
ing the handling of formal complaints, as 
well as reducing expense, we have under | 
consideration an amendment to the regu- 


| defective boys and girls. 


| buyer a free option on the car as has been 


| tural 


whom were Leigh Hunt, Charles Kings- 
ley, Charles I, Demosthenes, Aristotle, 
Aesop, Alcibiades, Cato, Virgil, Manzoni, 
Erasmus, Malherbe, Turenne, Boyle, 
Priestley, Lamb, Erasmus Darwin, Charles | 
Darwin, Moses Mendelssohn, Cardon, Ca- 
mille Desmoulins, and the artist, David. 
More Common to Boys 

*® Binet tests of children with speech de- | 
fects in schools of St. Paul, Minn., have. 
shown that such children were neither | 
duller nor brighter than other children, | 
and it is only because the stammering or | 
stuttering child can not display normally 
his native ability that he has often been | 
considered of low mentality. 


| 
t 
What is America doing to help this type 


| 
| 
of handicapped youth? A survey revealed | 
that 80 school systems now employ spe- | 


cial teachers to give attention to speech- | 
Speech defects, especially stuttering, are | 


girls. They are also about twice as fre- 


| quent in the Negro as in the white race. 


Lisping tends to cure itself or is over-| 
come by a considerable percentage of 
school children as they grow older, but 
the tendency to spontaneous cure of stut- 
tering at school age is very light, and not | 
a few cases develop during school life. 


the buyers is not indicative of the Depart- 
ment toward this method of selling. 

It is more probably due to the fact that | 
if there is a definite contract an f. o. b. 
sale no longer means merely giving the 


too frequently the case in the past and 
which is more responsible than any other 
single factor for the Perishable Agricul- 
Commodities Act being on our 
statute books today. It is immaterial to 
the Department, in the administration of 
this law, whether fruits and vegetables 
are consigned, sold f. o. b., delivered, or 
distributed on any other bases. Methods 
of sale are problems for individual trad- 
ers. Our concern is whether individual 
transactions, whatever their basis may be, 
conform to the law in case of dispute. 


Satisfaction Widespread 

We continue to hear expressions of satis- 
faction with this act. Its presence on the 
statute books no doubt has brought about 
the settlement of many disputes without 
reference to the Department which would 
otherwise have resulted in needless loss. 
We have proceeded rather slowly which 
has given the industry an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the law and to 
adjust itself to this new force working 
toward constructive improvement in mar-, 
keting practices. 

No doubt a considerable number of 
penalties will be imposed. They will be 
imposed, however, only after careful con- 
sideration of all the facts. It is our pur- 
pose to administer the act impartially and 
with with a practical consideration and 
recognition of the problems of the indus- 
try. The Department appreciates the 
spirit of cooperation manifested through- 
out the entire industry. That is the spirit 
which, as time goes on, will establish this 
act as an indispensable part of this great 
and progressive industry. 
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| serious reduction in these fees. 


at least twice as common among boys as | 


| would remedy conditions and to which the 
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lations which, in substance, would allow | 
both parties to sign a waiver of hear- | 
ing. A full statement of facts, with sup-| 
porting exhibits, could be submitted to | 
the Department. Opportunity would be} 
provided for each side to examine the | 


statements of the other and to make re-| 
ply. The Secretary, upon examination of , 
this record, could enter his findings of | 
fact and issue appropriate orders which 
would have the same force and effect as 
those growing out of a public hearing. 
This simpler procedure, if adopted, will 
probably apply only in connection with 
reparation orders. 
Methods of Sal- 


From time to time we have noted an| 
apprehension on the part of some in the 
industry at the Department is not 
favorable f. 0. b. sales. I would like to 
take this opportunity to state publicly that | 
there is no foundation for such apprehen- | 
sion on the part of anyone. In the ad- 
ministration of the Perishable Agricul- 
tural Commodities Act we are not con- 
cerned with the method of sale. The op- 
eration of this law, and the fact that con- 
tracts may not be repudiated without 
reasonable cause, may make some buyers 
more reluctant to purchase on an f. 0. b.| 
basis, but such reluc{ance on the part of | 


A similar procedure is followed in han- 
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RAFFIC to and from the Holland 

Tunnel, under the Hudson River, is 
carried in New Jersey on a viaduct be- 
tween Jersey City and Newark to Eliza- 
beth. The undertaking was one of the 
major projects of the State Highway De- 
partment. The viaduct is 135 feet high, 
with arteries at convenient points to 
lower levels; one section of three miles 
cost $20,000,000. This viaduct is shown in 
the upper left picture, while to the right 
is seen the design for a New Jersey high- 
way project which is expected to provide 
the widest improved road in the world as 
an approach to the George Washington 
Bridge across the Hudson from Fort Lee 
to Manhattan. The greatest width is to 
be 350 feet. Triple deck construction is 
to be applied to one section of the ap- 
proach route. The State Highway Com- 
mission plans to spend $15,000,000 within 
a 12-mile radius of the bridge; a contract 
for one-tenth of a mile of construction 
calls for an expenditure of $1,025,000. 
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Opposed by Maryland and Illinois Ty Shift Moroccan 


Western Game and Fish Commissioners Favor Preset |t opulation to Interior 


For Shorter Season 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


of shore fronts owned by ducking clubs | 
throughout the Atlantic Coast States. Un- 
der the proposed restriction, he said, these 
properties in a majority of cases would 
not bring the amount of State and county 


axes. 

Mr. LeCompte declared that 47 States | 
of the Union are dependent upon reve- 
nues from hunters’ license fee for funds 
to maintain the departments, and that a | 
closed or 30-day season would result in a 


He further declared that “concentrated 
slaughter” would result from the inaugu- 
ration of an open season of 30 days in one 
month. 

“Every duck hunter would make an ex- 
tra effort to go out each day of the month 
if possiple,” he said. “Such action would 
open the field to dishonest hunters and 
game bootleggers and pothunters.” : 

Mr. LeCompte offered the following 
propositions which he said he believed 


sportsmen of the country would abide: 

“First, in opposing a closed season or 
a@ 30-day open season in any one month 
on wildfowl but suggest that the Federal 
regulations provide an open season for the 
hunting of wildfowl, permitting only three 
days’ shooting a week, Nov. 16 to Jan. 15, | 
inclusive. 

“Second, prohibit the use of the auto- 
matic and pump guns unless said guns 
are sO arranged as not to carry over two} 
shots at any one loading. | 

“Third, prohibit the shooting of any | 
wildfowl on the water, or in bedded flocks, 
whether said birds be on baited areas or | 
not, provided, however, hunters be per- 
mitted to shoot wildfowl which had been 
crippled. 

“Regarding the agitation to prohibit 
the use of bait,” Mr. LeCompte’s state- 
ment concludea, “I am opposed to the 
shooting of wildfowl in flocks on baited 
areas, or on the water. However, I do 
not oppose the use of bait, as it does seem 
to be a humane act to feed anything 
which exists by food.” 





Protest Movement 


To Limit Illinois Season 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Aug. 21. 


Receipt of many protests against a move 
to limit the migratory fowl hunting sea-| 
son to November and to reduce the pres- | 
ent bag limit was announced by the| 
Director of the Department of Conserva- | 
tion, Ralph F. Bradford. 

The Director also stated that he had} 
received information contradicting the} 
statement of the United States Depart-| 
ment of Agriculture that this year’s crop 
of ducks and geese will be below normal. 
He said his’ information was obtained) 


MULTIPLE-DECK HIGHWAYS FOR METROPOLITAN TRAFFIC 
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Bay State Names 
Employment Chief 


Educator Is Named Director of | 
Special Commission on | 


Relief Wor 


— 1 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 21. | 

Dr. Harvey A. Wooster, head of the 
Economics Department of Oberlin Col- 
lege, Ohio, has been appointed as director 
of the Massachusetts special Commission 
on the Stabilization of Employment, ac- | 
cording to announcement by the chair- | 
man, Stanley King. , | 

Mr. King also atnounced that Miss} 
Mary LaDame, executive secretary of the 
New York State Advisory Council on Em- 
ployment Problems, has been engaged. to} 
make a study of the public employment | 
offices in Massachusetts, for which work | 
she has obtained leave of absence from) 
New. York. 

The Massachusetts Commission was ap- | 
pointed by Gov. Ely under an act of the! 
Legislature, which provided that the | 
Commission “shall collect and publish for | 
the benefit of employers and employes in | 
Massachusetts information on methods of 
regulation and stabilization of business 
and employment, and shall further make 
such studies within the spirit of the re-| 
solve as may be helpful in promoting | 
steadier employment for wage earners in| 








Press Services 


Pledge Aid to Halt 


Lottery Traffie 


Three Major Organizations 
Agree With Post Office 
Department Not/to Dis- 
tribute Such News 


Promise of cooperation of three major 
newsgathering organizations in aiding the 
Post Office Department suppress unlawful 
matter dealing with sweepstake lotteries 
from the mails will make easier the task of 
the Department in stopping a traffic esti- 
mated to have cost the American public 
$250,000,000 in the last six months, the 
Department announced Aug. 21. 

Editorial expressions of a number of in- 
dividual newspapers have also aided in the 
enlightenment of the public concerning 


| the practice, and such papers are to be 


commended, the Department said. 
Three Services Pledge Aid 


The announcement of the Department 
follows in full text: 


The Associated Press, the International 


Massachusetts.” |News Service and the United Press have 
The Commission is not entrusted with| assured the Post Office Department that 
responsibility for the relief problem aris-| they will cooperate to the fullest extent 
ing out of the present emergency, accord- jin its effort to free the mails of unlawful 

ing to Mr. King. Its studies and activi- | matter concerning sweepstake lotteries. 
ties, he said, will be directed toward pre- | These news associations hereafter will 
vention of future unemployment in Mas-/not distribute to their members and 
sachusetts arising out of the seasonal na-| clients matter relating to sweepstakes lot- 
ture of certain industries, technological | teries—either in stories or photographs— 
changes and other causes. | just as they always have refrained from 
| ‘handling matter relating to the numerous 
e e 9 | other kinds of foreign lotteries patronized 
opu arity of ‘Talkie |by players in this country. 
| | By this action, these organiaztions make 
I Chi I F d Py ~— Lrg of 7 ee hich 
| |must exclude from the mails, as the law 
n ina S oun $0 | =" newspapers which carry matter 
B C a “J —e to i ecdai ts The law also 
| requires us subject to proseclution per- 
| e aining Steadily sons depositing or causing to be deposited 
|in the mails, newspapers in which such 

| matter appjears. 
Action Wins Commendation 

The action of these national and inter- 
national news gathering associations is to 
|be commended. It is notice on their part 
‘that the newspapers they serve will not 
hereafter be supplied with information re- 
garding the operation of foreign sweep- 


| stakes, and carries the hope that such in- 


Estimates now indicate there are ap-| formation will not be obtained m any 
proximately 300 moving picture houses in| “8 Q 











| Estimates Indicate That 55 
| Of the 300 Theaters in 
| The Country Are Equip- 
| ‘ 

| ped for Sound Films 








en | 
Than Now Prevails 4 
‘ | 
through an investigation conducted at his | 
instigation by Lee R. Blohm, American | 
Consul at Regina Saskatchewan. \ | 
Mr. 


Bradford made public excerpts | 


|from a letter he received from Consul | 


Blohm, who wrote under date of July 30 | 


after a checkup of conditions at the nest- | 
ing places in far northern-Canada. |The | 
portions of the letter included in Mr. 
Bradford’s statement follow in full text: 


Highways Also Result in In.| 
ereased Attraction of | 
Larger Cities, According | 


} 

To State Department | 
The building of roads and the develop- 
ment of automobile transportation within 
the French Protectorate of Morocco has 
tended to shift the population from some 
of the seaports to the interior cities, ac- 
cording to a report received at the De- 


China, of which number, 55 are equipped 
for sound reproduction, according to Com- 
mercial Attache Julean Arnold, Shanghai, 
in @ report to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Of the remaining 245 it is understood 
100 show only Chinese pictures. 
theatres remaining, 
of American, Chinese, European; and 
British silent pictures; the latter two rep- 
resenting a very small percentage. 

The popularity of the “talkie” is such 
that the use of silent films is considered 
as merely a means of marking time until 
sufficient funds are procured for the in- 
stallation of sound reproducing equipment. 


Comparison of Profits 


Distributors are now concentrating their 
efforts on the 55 sound-equipped houses 


u The 145, 
ve mixed programs; papers with copy of what 


;partment of State from the American 
ome at Casalblanca, Parker W. Buhr- 


Reports on Prospects man. The report follows in full text: 


| appreciable numbers in the southern part 


|southern flight this Fall should be as 


| problems for discussion at the 11th an-| 








c—column 


{ness of the migratory: waterfowl situation, 
| and the necessity for immediate action to 
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| nual meeting of the Western Association | 
| of State Game and Fish Commissioners 
| at Flagstaff, Ariz., it was announced by the 


For Wild Duck Crop | 


The prospect for the young wild duck 
crop this year seems better in this part | 
of Canada than last year (1930). You | 
will remember that last year the ducks 
comingsfrem the South to nest stopped in 


of the Canadian prairie provinces and 
during the ensuing dry season, which 
caused the sloughs and swamps to dry up, 
hatched out their flocks only to see them | 
starve for food and water later in the 
season. * 


This year, however, the birds did not 
stop in this section but continued farther 
north to‘nest, where rains have been un- 
usually abundant this year (1931). * * * 
There is every reason to believe that the 


heavy as in ordinary years. 


While it is quite true that sportsmen | 
around Regina and in southern Saskatche- 
wan are not looking for a good local| 
season for shooting mallards—most of the 
ducks killed in this region being locally 
bred ducks—it should be remembered in 
this connection that the large proportion 
of the southern flight ‘in the Fall con- 
sists of the northern bred mallards, which 
stops in this region for just a week or 
two to feed on the wheat stubble. These 
northern ducks and geese are the pick of 
flight, the mallards in particular peing 
much fatter and larger than the locally 
bred green heads. 


Taking these facts into consideration, I 
can not assume, as some newspaper re- 
ports announce, that there fill be any 
smaller flight of ducks south through the 
Mississippi Valley this year than in ordi- 
nary years. In fact, I have reason te be- 
lieve from information at hand that the 
coming season for shooting ducks in Ili- 
nois should be appreciably better than the 
Fall of 1930. 





Shortage Discussed 
At Arizona Meeting 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Aug. 21. | 

Scarcity of waterfowl and shortage of 
breeding grounds, due to draining and 
drying up of many watered areas in the| 
Western States, presented one of the chief | 


New Mexico State Game Warden, Elliott | 
S. Barker, upon his return from the} 
meeting. 

“There was little doubt left in the minds 
of those attending concerning the serious- 





bring about relief,” Mr. Barker said. 


“A resolution was adopted by the asso- | 
ciation pledging the aid of the organi-| 


| of which the 22 ii Shanghai and the 6 in| 
| Hong Kong produce 75 per cent of the 
| revenue. Pictures released in ports other | 


| population as compared with the popula- | points it is the novelty of the “talkie” that | 


1926 1931 | lack of an understanding of the English 
AZEMMOUF 2... sesso s 9197 8,708 | language plus the existence of a very small | 
Gaseblancs. . 2... ..c000s< 106,608 161,113; foreign population militates against a! 
SNS aN; So itadie 7 81,172 107,843) really profitable showing. 

Marrakech ...icecesess 149,263 193,852! The high prices Gemanded by American | 
DONE oak, cs cedlekin ed « 29,930 56,770 | Manufacturers of sound equipment has re- 
Mogador .......se+2+++- 18,401 14,423 | sulted in the small scale production of this 
RADAE  s.0008 ait aatiasia ect 38,004 53,006| type of mechanism by Chinese organi- 
a5 kG ai hceae asi . 26,914 25,156! Zations. There are two companies op-| 
BB ta oe... cde nes 20,965 25,821 | erating at present. One has produced five | 


|cial organization of the country which accessories are imported from America’ and | 


|mess of the country is centering. 


‘Forest Blazes in West . 


;area near the Chamberlin Basin in Idaho 


The census of the French Protectorate | than Shanghai and Hong Kong realize a 
of Morocco which has been partially com-| very small profit. Comparative figures 
pleted reveals a rather remarkable in-| indicate a profit of $7,000 for the showing | 
crease in the population of towns. | of a picture in Shanghai, the same picture | 

Most Cities Are Larger | shown in Peiping realized but $300; all 

The following figures show the 1931| values in Mexican dollars. At interior 


tion of 1926, the date of the last census. | appeals. When this novelty wears off, the 





The increase in the population of cities| and the other two sound reproducing ma- 
and towns within the protectorate is due} Chines. The sound heads are manufac- 
primarily to the change in the commer- | tured in Shanghai while other parts and 


resulted from the establishment of roads} Germany. Amplifiers used in conjunction 
and rapid means of transportation and| With this equipment are imported direct | 
communication. Small centers of trade| fom the United States. 
are gradually being displaced by the _ The following are the number and loca- 
larger towns in which the principal busi- | tion of sound equipped theaters in China, | 
Hong Kong and Dairen: Amoy, 3; Nan- | 
For the same reason there is a tend-| king, 2; Canton, 4; Peiping, 3; Dairen, 1; | 
ency of the population to drift to the|Sanghai, 22; Hangchow, 1; Soochow, 1; 
principal commercial and industrial cen- | 
ters, not only because of increased busi- 
ness activities there, but because of the 
added demands for labor. The growth of | 
the principal towns has been furthered by | 
the influx of European (principally | 
French) colonists and tradesmen. | 
It will be noted that the three coast | 
towns, Azemour, Safi and Mogador, have | 
declined in population. This is due di- | 
rectly to the overshadowing of these) 
places by Casablanca as the principal port | 
of entry and port at which adequate har- 
bor facilities are available for all classes 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Brought Under Control | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


60 acres, and others spreading for the | 
most part over less than 20 acres each. | 
There is little danger of their spreading, | 
for all but five have been ‘coralled”— 
that is, trenches have been dug surround- | 
ing them. Men are now working toward | 
their interior, and it is expected that the 
blazes will have subsided within the next 
two days. 
10,000 Firemen At Work 

More than 10,000 fire-fighters are at 
work. On Aug. 20 two tri-motor planes 
were used to carry men to the isolated 
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| attempted to be printed. 

Just recently it was developed in the 
case of one of these foreign sweepstakes 
|that the promoters in an endeavor to ad- 
|vertise their lottery through newspaper 
publicity had employed for pay a press 
agent in this country to furnish news- 

| pros to 
|be news dealing with various features of 
| their enterprise. 
| This effective cooperation on the part 
of these great press associations in up- 
/holding the laws of this country, which 
jare being so flagrantly violated by per- 
sons abroad in their eagerness to collect 
a heavy toll from American citizens, will, 
it is hoped, bring about a condition which 
will justify the Post Office Department in 
refraining from the drastic action whichy 





|it otherwise would be forced to take. 


Already a number of arrests have been 
made of persons in this country operat- 
ing what purported to be foreign sweep- 


| stakes, or acting as agents thereof. 


Newspapers Also Praised 
The large number of newspapers wkich 
have editorially expressed their views 
against this lottery traffic since the Post 
Office Department started its recent cam- 


| paign are also to be commended for their 


cooperation. Their enlightenment of the 
general public on the subject will un- 
doubtedly do much to prevent an enor- 
mous economic loss to their fellow citi- 
zens estimated to amount to not less than 
a@ quarter of a billion dollars in the last 
six months. 

Sensing that this country is a fertile 
field in which to operate, new sweepstake 
schemes emanating from foreign coun- 
tries are appearing almost daily, and the 
Post Office Department has been promptly 
issuing fraud orders against them in Aus- 
tria, Bermuda, Canada, Colombia, Cuba, 
England, Germany, Irish Free State, 
Liechtenstein, Mexico, Newfoundland and 
Switzerland. 





Hankow, 2; Swatow, 1; Harbin, 1; Tient- 
sin, 4; Hong Kong, 6; Tsingtao, 1; Macao, 
2; Wusih, 1—Issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 
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| on waterfowl.” 


‘gation in supporting any reasonable uni-| burning simultaneously, detecting stations 
| form regulation which shall have as its|@re having difficulty in locating positions 
| object a shortening of the present open of individual fires. Smoke filling the at- 
| season in all of the States of the Union|™osphere for miles around makes detec- | 

{tion almost impossible in some regions. | 


| Johnson. 


Resolutions were adopted recommending | 
that the Biological Survey, in its 10-year | 
program, give full attention to develop- | 
ment of new and artificial water areas, | 
and that a closer cooperation and contact | 
between the Government and the States | 
be maintained in future selections of | 
waterfowl areas for sanctuary purposes. 1 


States represented at the conference | 
were Arizona, California, New Mexico, | 
Colorado, Wyoming, Magntana, Idaho, Ne- |} 
vada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and the | 
Canadian Province of British Columbia. | 





Game Bird Protection | 
Asked in South Dakota 


Prerre, S. Dak., Aug. 21. 


Greater protection for game birds as a | 
}means of preventing such invasions as the, 


grasshopper pest is urged by the Director 


spécific protection of game birds. 


of the Fish and Game Department, O. H.| ever, 
He said the Department has | 


|received hundreds of requests for more|months during the Summer. 


When a fire is under control, it will 
spring up again if it is not closely watched. 
For this reason, men must remain at the 


scene of a fire long after the actual blaze | 
| has subsided, in order that the smoulder- 


ing timber be kept from blazing anew. 
It is not unusual to have as many as 


15,000 men fighting a single fire for as long ; 
as a week. When the blaze is under con- | 


trol, part of this number may move on to 
another fire, while others stay to prevent 
a new outbreak. 

The Forest Service staff in the north- 
western district where fires are now raging 
is composed of about 400 men. Aside from 
these, there are about 800 men hired for 
road construction in this area. At, the 
outbreak of a fire, these road workers are 
rushed as quickly as possible to the scene 
of the fire, by whatever means of trans- 
portation is most practical. Thus, the 
staff totals more than 1,000 men. 

The 809 hired for emergency work, how- 
are employed only during the fire 
season, which extends usually about three 
This year, 
the season has lasted longer than usual. 
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Envoy Discusses | 
Relation of Press — 


And Diplomacy 


| 
j 


Correspondents No Longer 
° ‘ * 
Misused by Diplomats, 


PIERCES NIGHT SKY 
SEVEN MILES UP 


Ambassador Clark Tells | 


World Press Congress 


Gratification over the passing of the 
old diplomacy which, he said, gave to, 
the public through the press distorted | 
facts calculated te stir up national alaum | 
and ill will was expressed by J. Reuben 
Clark Jr., American Ambassador to Mex- |} 
ico, in a recent address before the World 
Press Congress in session in Mexico City. 

Such measures, he said, would not have | 
been tolerated by a free’ press, which in 
the old days was too often missing. 


Dangerous to Play Politics 

“It is a dangerous thing for a states- 
man to begin to play international politics 
for a domestic end,” Mr. Clark declared, 
“and it is equally dangerous for a states- 
man to undertake to shape international 
politics by the misuse of the domestic 
presss.” 

Mr. Clark pointed out that with the 
concentration of world news-gathering ac- | 
tivities in a few great agencies, the re- 
sponsibility of the international news| 
gatherer is increased, since if misinforma- 
tion is given by any news source, not| 
merely one newspaper, but a good part) 
of the press of the world is misled and 
public opinion misdirected. 

Mr. Clark’s address received and made 
public Aug. 20 by the Department of 
State follows in full text: | 

I approach my task this morning with 
a true diffidence. No man is either wise 
or safe in attempting to address, regard- 
ing their own work, a technical group 
of a profession to which he does not be- 
long. 

Ignorant of the craft, he inevitably be- 
labors, as new profound discoveries, mat- 
ters which are the elemental common- 
places of the skilled artisan; he distorts | 
other matters to the point of becoming 
ridiculous; end he makes deductions that 
violently collide with simple craft-old es- 
sentials. 

Two Sorts of Activities 

I now venture to challenge these sage | 
observations of mine, only because I con- 
ceive the work of the press to involve 
two sorts of activities—news gathering and 
news giving (that is, news sources). Of 
the former I know nothing; with the lat- | 
ter I have had some slight experience, 
and more observations, sufficient perhaps 
to justify my offering a few comments. 

A story is told of the distinguished and 
learned lawyer, Judah Phillip Benjamin— 
first a United States Senator, then suc- 
cessively Attorney General, Secretary of 
War. and Secretary of State for the South- 
ern Confederacy. and still later a respected 
and successful barrister of the English 
bar. 

Some time prior to the American Civil 
War, Benjamin appeared before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in rep- 
resentation of his client. When his op- 
ponent had finished his argument, Benja- 
min, disheveled, and garbed in travel- 
stained clothes (he had come all the way 
from New Orleans to Washington to ap- 
pear in this case), arose and began a 
statement of the facts of the case. 

Before he had finished, the court took 
a recess. As the attorneys left the counsel 
table, a friend whispered to Benjamin's 
opponent, “when that frowsy little fellow 
gets through stating his facts, you will! 
be out of court.” x 

There was, in Benjamin’s case as he 
presented it, no necessity for a long, tech- 
nical, legal discussion, no need for argu- 
ment. deceit, or equivocal statement, or 
for the hiding of facts; an appreciative, 
discerning presentation of the facts, es- 
tablished the right, and commanded the 
judgment of the court. 

Press Clears False Issues 

The press of the earth is the Benjamin 
of the court of world opinion. No false 
international issue can withstand this 
Benjamin's clear discovering and disclos- 
ing of the facts. | 

No matter what the activity of life, 
nothing else touching that activity is so 
difficult as learning the truth about it, 
and finding that truth is not a whit harder 
than is the telling of it, straightforwardly 
and? in its simplicitv. 

One of the handicaps of our present 
life is that its intricate, highly specialized 
complexity has brought to each man the 
need of trying to know something about 
evervthing. Th result is that few know 
much about anything, and too many know 
nothing about anything. 

The international news gatherer works 
under eit these handicans and frail- 
ties of the news source. He meets others 
even more troublesome. May I suggest! 
some of them? 

Unseen Background Important 

While the immediate incident to be re- 
ported by the news gatherer may deal 
with things material—an incursion upon 
a frontier, an affront to an Embassv 
an outrage upon an alien—yet behind 
the material facts of the incident, will lie 
generations of popular traditions, of char- 
acteristic civilization and cultures, per- 
haps of hundreds of years of thwarted 
and unrealized national aspirations and 
ambitions all of which are the unseen 
background of the press notices from the 
news source. 

To these matters the news man—the 
fact gatherer—may be, indeed probably, is, 
alien in fact, possibly in sympathy: he 
may be reading at a strange book written 
in an unlearned tongue. 

In addition. this news man must glean 
his facts only partly—and in very small 
part—from what he himself sees: most of 
his knowledge must come from what he 
s told—hearsay we call it in the common 
aw. 

We assume the news source knows and 
understands his facts. that he tells all of 
them, that he does not, wittingly or unwit- 
tinly, color or discolor them with all the 
difficult nationalistic prismatic elements I 
have just named. 

But granting the full integrity of the 
news source, there is still the question— 
did the fact gatherer correctly understand 
and truly value what he saw himself and 
what he heard—what the news gave him? 

Triple Personalities Cited 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
affirmed that there are at least six per- 
sonalities distinctly to. be recognized as 
taking part in any dialogue between two 
persons—John and Thomas: ' 

“1. The real John, known only to his 
Maker. 

“2. John’s ideal John: never 
one. and often very unlike him. 

“Thomas's ideal John, never the real 
John, never John’s John, but often very 
unlike either.” 

There are three equivalent Thomases. 

Is it to be marvelled at that out. of 
this maze sometimes comes misunder- 
standing? 

But the Autocrat spoke of a John and 
Thomas of a common language, common | 
tradition, common ideals, common aspira- 
tions, common race, with a well disposed 
mutual understanding. Destroy these 
common bases between John and Thomas, 
and how many personages then speak? 

, Multiply John and Thomas, each by the 
féw score millions, of each of two na- 
tions, or each of a half score nations; 
substitute for the mutual characteristics} 
and understanding of the two the radical 

i 


the real 


—Underwood and Underwood 
A grrncanege ne adel defenses of the Na- 
tional Capital are being tested by 
the United States Army at Fort Hum- 
phreys, Va. The beam thrown aloft by 
the searchlight, as illustrated, will pene- 
trate the darkness to a distance of seven 
miles, it is estimated. The lights are 
for use as a protection in time of war 
against night flying bombardment planes 
of an enemy. 


President to Discuss 


Employment Plans 
With Relief Director 


Mr. Gifford Will Confer at 
Rapidan Camp With Ex- 
ecutive and Others on 


Plans for Organization 


Plans for the new set-up of the Federal 
Government’s unemployment relief or- 
ganization will be discussed over the week- 
end at President Hoover's fishing camp 
on the Rapidan River by the President 
with Walter S. Gifford, of New York, presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, who will have direction of 
all unemployment relief activities, and 
Fred ©. Croxton, who will assist Mr. Gif- 
ford. 


Mr. Croxton for sometime has been Ac- 
ting Chairman of the”President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment. 

The fact that Mr. Croxton will join in 
the conference with President Hoover and 
Mr. Gifford was made known at the White 
Hovse on August 21. Mr. Gifford, it was 
said at the While House, will avrive in 
Washington on Aug. 22 in time for a brief 
breakfast conference with President 
Hoover at the White House. 

Later in the day, he, Mr. Croxton, and 
others will join President Hoover for the 
trip to the Rapidan Camp. 

The conference at the Rapidan Camp 
will bo the first opportunity President 
Hoover has had to confer at length with 
Mr. Giff~rd since the latter’s appointment 
to reorganize, coordinate and direct the 
Government’s unemployment relief set-up. 

Others who will join President Hoover 


at his Rapidan fishing camp are the 


Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, | 


who has just returned from an inspection 
of th2 drought and grasshopper situations 
in the north and central west; Repre- 
sentative Wood (Rzp.), of La Fayette, 
Ind., Chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations; Senator Townsend 
(Rep.), of Delaware, and the Assistant 
Secretary of State, James Rogers. 


differences and more or less open sus- 
picions, or even hostilities of the millions, 
and the problem becomes infinite. 

Then when the news gatherer transmits 
his news to his home land, his readers 
not only labor under all the difficulties 
that met him, but they have the added 
ones, of immeasurable size, that they have 
actually seen nothing which he has seen, 
have actually heard nothing that he has 
heard, have actually nothing, by experi- 
ences, of the feciings, hepes, ambitions, 
aspirations, standards, that the news 
gatherer possessed. 


Depend on News Gatherer 


The home folk must get all this from 
the news gatherers themselves, and on 
this basis, must reach their conclusions, 
and frame their course of action. It is 
hardly to be assumed that the news 
gatherer can always accurately inform 
his readers of facis, feelings. and plans, 
which are not made clear to him. 

Is it a matter of wonderment that in- 
ternational misunderstandings arise? Is it 
not 2 miracle that we have so few, instead 
of sO many difficuities? 

But I have assumed the easiest task 
for the international fact gatherer—the 
foreign correspondent—I have assumed he 
could see the material facts and hear the 
honest views of statesmen (the news 
source) upon all the imponderables, suth 
as national hope, aspiration, ambition. 
love, hate—all uncolored by the personal 
bias of the statesman himself. 

But in the past such an assumption 
would, on too many occasions, have been 
contrary to fact. News gatherers have 
not always known all the material facts; 


not always have statesmen told the whole, | 


unvarnished truth; and what they have 
told has sometimes been colored by nar- 
row, personal hates, loves, and ambitions. 

May I note, at this point, the curious 
fact that a mob normially responds to the 
impulses and standards of the lowest, not 
the highest type of its members; that the 
aggregate standards and morals of a na- 
tion seem below the standards of the av- 
erage of its nationals? 

Duplicity Not Unknown 

Statesmen have been known, who in 
their private lives abhorred falsehood and 
duplicity, yet who would, without a qualm 
of conscience, falsify and equivocate for 
their country. 

There are those critics and historians 
who charge that a war of the United 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


| 


President Tells 
— Of Cooperation 


In Relief Effort 


ingest Immediate Replies | 
| 
| 


| 
| 


From Majority of Those 
Asked to Serve on Advi-| 
sory Employment Body | 


| [Continued from Page !.] | 
| William Green, president, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. | 

“I am happy to have the opportunity of | 
assisting in relief of unemployment. I 
| pledge to him (Mr. Gifford) and to you 
| the full cooperation of the Association of | 
| Community Chests.”—J. Herbert Case. | 

“Deem compliance with your request to| 
serve on National Advisory Committee for | 
Relief for Unemployed under direction of | 
Walter S. Gifford my imperative duty.”— 
Matthew Woll. 


“In response to your telegraphic advice | 
I accept responsibility of serving on the | 
| National Advisory Committee under highly | 
| qualified leadership of Mr. Gifford. I do} 
so with most earnest desire to be of what | 
, help I can to you and him in this worthy 
and timely effort..—John E. Edgerton, 
| president, Nationa: Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


| “Will be glad to be of such assistance to 
| you as I may.”—Harold P. Fabian. 


“Ready to serve in any helpful way vi 
relief of unemployment.” — Fred C. 
| Croxton. 


“Assure you I will be very glad to serve | 
jin this capacity."—Edward D. Duffield, | 
| president, Prudential Insurance Company. | 
| “Gladly accede to your request.”—John 
| R. Mott. 
| “Will be pleased to serve.”—Cleveland 
| Newton. 

“I shall be very glad to serve.’"—Homer 
L. Ferguson. | 

“Greatly appreciate the honor of the 
appointment.”—J, F. Lucey. | 

| “Will be pleased to serve.”—Matthew S. 
| Sloan. 

“Shall gladly serve.”—C. E. Grunsky. | 

“I will be glad to serve.”—Harvey Couch. 

“Accept with great pleasure the honor | 
of your appointment.”—Milton H. Esberg. | 

“Will be delighted to serve.”—Reece 
Blizzard. 

“Honored to accept your suggestion that 
I serve on Advisory Committee.”—William 
Allen White. 

“Shall hold myself in readiness to re- 

| spond to call of Chairman or to help in 
any way within my power.”—R. H. Aish- | 
ton. | 
| “I shall be very glad to serve.”—Horatio 
| G. Lloyd. 

“Shall be pleased to serve.”"—Warren C. 
| Fairbanks. 

“I shall be glad to serve.’—James A. 
Drain. 
| ‘It gives me great pleasure to accept 
{the appointment.”—Mrs. John F. Sippel. | 
| “Will do what I can to help in the 

work.”—Silas H. Strawn. 

“Will accept appointment and assist Mr. 
Gifford in every way possible.”—Edward 
L. Ryerson Jr. 
| “Shall be glad to 

| quest."—Arthur Woods. 

“Personally and for Knights of Colum- 
bus I am pleased to accept appointment 
and serve loyally my President in his 
earnest endeavors to aid the unemployed 
and alleviate suffering. I pledge to Your 
Excellency the wholehearted support and 
cooperation of the 2,500 subordinate coun- 

| cils and 500,000 members of the Knights of 


+ 


| 


serve aS you Tre- 


Columbus in the United States.”—Martin | 


| A. Carmody, Supreme Knight, Knights of 
| Columbus. 

“I am honored. Will be glad to serve 
as you request.’—Daniel Willard. 

“Consider it an honor to serve on Na- 
tional Advisory Committee under your 
leadership.”—Edward N. Hurley. , 

“It is a pleasure to accept the appoint- 
ment.”—Pierre S. DuPont. 

“I accept appointment with interest and 
pleasure.”—George A. Sloan. 

“I shall. be glad to serve.”—George E. 
| Vincent. 
| -“Shall be pleased to comply with your 
wishes to serve on Committee doing all I 
| possibly can to assist.”"—E. Johnston. 

“Very pleased to serve.”"—W. C. Teagle. 

“I am pleased to accept. This move- 
ment should be very helpful in present 
emergency.”’—W. Rufus Abbott. 

“Will endeavor to justify the confidence 
you repose in me by serving as member 
of Advisory Committee.”"—Oscar Wells. 

“I shall be pleased to serve on Com- 
mittee."—H. C. Knight. 


“Gladly accept membership in National 
Advisory Committee.”—C. M. Bookman. 

“I am very glad to meet your wishes. 
Will you accept my congratulations on 
this timely move and my appreciation in 
being asked to serve.”—Fred J. Fisher. 

“I very gladly accent the appointment.” 
—William Cooper Procter. 

“I am much honored at your invitation 
to serve on committee which I accept 
with pleasure.’"—Samuel Mather. 

“Glad indeed to do anything within my 
power to be of service to the organization.” 
—John Barton Payne. 

“I gladly accept service on this com- 
mittee.”"—Raymond Robbins. 

“It gives me great pleasure to accept 
appointment. I assure you of complete 
support and  cooperation."—Frank R. 
Phillips. 

“Highly honored by your request join 
organization.”—Wesley C. Mitchell. 

“I shall be proud and glad to serve 
on Advisory Committee in every way.’— 
Lillian Gilbreth. 

“Will be glad to serve.”—William J. Ellis. 

“I shall be glad to render any assist- 
ance within my power to aid unemploy- 
ment relief during the coming Winter.” 
—Myron C. Taylor. 

“Accept your appointment to this impor- 
tant work and shall give it my best 
thought and endeavor.”—Alvan Macauley, 
president, National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. 


President Hoover's Letters 


To Surgeon Are Published 


President Hoover also made public an 
exchange of letters between himself and 
Surgeon General Cumming regarding the 
public health situation during last Winter. 

President Hoover's letter to General 
Cumming said in full text: \ 


My dear General Cumming: In order 
to assemble the entire picture of the un- 
employment relicf problem I should like} 
to know what the Public Health results 
show as to the success or failure of the 
organization during the past Winter in re- 
lieving distress. 

“Therefore I would be greatly obliged if 
you would furnish me with such data as 
you have on the comparative state of the | 
public health during the period of maxi- 


General Butler’s Request 
For Retirement Favored 


The United States Government will ap- 
prove the application of Maj. Gen. Smed- 
ley D. Butler of the Marine Corps for re- 
tirement this Fall, President Hoover 
stated orally at the White House on Aug. | 
21. The President said that Gen. Butler 
is a very gallant officer and that undoubt- 
edly he would return to the service of his 
country if ever it were confronted with 
an emergency again. 

‘ 


MONUMENT TO INDIANA WARRIORS 


The Soldiers and Sailors Monument of the State of Indiana, erected in 


the capital city of Indianapolis at a 


cost of $600,000, commemorates citi- 


zen soldiers of the State whose lives were given in wars of the United 


States prior to the World War. 
“War” and “Peace,” shown in the 


Two large statuary groups symbolizing 


smaller illustrations, ornament two 


sides of the base; two statues representing an infantry and a calvary 


scout are on a third side of the base. 


surmounts the column, which is 284 


A figure of Victory, 38 feet high, 
feet 6 inches high from base to sum- 


mit. Cascades of flowing water beneath the statuary form large pools on 


opposite sides of the monument. 


Bronze statues of the three war Gov- 


ernors, Oliver P. Morton, James Whitcomb and Gen. William Harrison, 
and of the conqueror of the Northwest, Gen. George Rogers Clark, stand 
on segments between the pools and the steps. The monument was erected 


| F " 
;mum burden of distress and relief—that | first six months of the year 1931 may also 


is, in the early months of 193l1—as com- 
pared with, say, similar months in 1928, 
a period of full employment. You will, of 


| course, need to consider the effect of the | was 26,000. 


irregular factors introduced by epidemics. 
I mention this as long experience has 
taught me that if there is any lowering of 


| vitality in any section of the population, | cases in 1928. Four thousand five hundred, 


it might result in certain types of epi- 
| demics. 


| “Generally, the final test of success or 
| failure in efforts to meet physical distress 
| is in the relative volume of sickness or 
| death, and I would be glad to know what 
|this test, applied to the last Winter, 
| shows.” 


Reply of General Cumming 


To President Hoover 


The reply of General Cumming to the 
President follows in full text: 

My dear Mr. President: In response to 
your request that you be furnisned with 
such data as may be available on the 
comparative state of the public health 
during the period of maximum burden of 
distress and relief, that is, in the searly 
months of 1931, as compared with simi- 
lar months in 1928, a period of full em- 
ployment, I have analyzed the existing 
material on this subject and cubmit the 
following for your information: 

The most accurate and complete data 
available on health conditions in the 
United Statics ere the statistics of mor- 
tality. Provisional reports of deaths in 
certain States are reccived monthly by 
the Public Heelth Service from the re- 
spective State health departments at as 
early a date as the data can he assembled. 
A compilation of available reporis from 
13 States (over 43,000,000 population) dur- 
ing the first five months of i931 shows 
that the death rate was 12.0 por 1,000 
as compared with 13.7 for the same period 
jn 1928 (Tabic A). Rather large varia- 
tions in the general death rate from year 
to year are mor? frequently due to the 
prevalence of influenza than to any other 
single cause. The times of occurrence of 
influenza epidemics scem to b2 practically 
beyond control, and are reflected espe- 
cially in high death rates from influenza 
and pneumonia. Since a moderate epi- 
demic occurred late in 
in 1929,-a comparison of mortality from 
causes other than influenza and pneu- 
monia has been mace. The death rate 
with these two causes excluded was less 
in 1931 than in any of the three pre- 
ceding years. (Table A). 

It is of interest to note that records 
from entirely difierent sources indicate 
a similar trend. The Division of Vital 
Statistics of the Bureau of the Census 
collects statistics of deaths from indus- 
trial insurance companies having an ag- 
eregate of more than 170,000,000 policies 
in fore¢. For this first six months of 
1931 the death rate among these policy- 
holders was 10.5 per 1,000;. in 1928, the 
rate was 10.6 per 1,000 for the six months. 
(Teble B.) The death rates among about 
18,000,000 industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
were 9.5 for 1931 and 9.9 for 1928 (Table 
C). When influenza and pneumonia are 
eliminated. the corresponding rates were 
8.2 and 8.4. 

Still another source confirms the re- 
ports above indicatec. A group of large 
cities reporting currently to the Vital 
Statistics Division of the Bureau of the 
Census shows that the rate for the first 
half of 1931 (13.2 per 1,000) is less than 
in any of the three preceding years (13.9 
for 1928), (Table D.) 


Infant Mortality Rate 
Lower in Some States 


Infant mortality is a rather sensitive 
index of health conditions. It is com- 
puted as the number of deaths under 1 
year of age per 1,000 live births. 
rates in a group of seven States, the only 
ones for which data are available for each 
of the past four years, show that the rate 
(71.4) in the first five months of 1931 was 
less than for 1928, 75.6... (Table E.) 

In a group of 13 States, with a popula- 
tion of over 43,090,000, the death rate 
from tuberculosis has continued to de- 
cline, the rate for the first five months 
of 1931 being only 63.4 per 100,000 against 
77.5 for 1928. (Table F.) 

For several years the Public Health 
Service has received reports of illnesses 
occurring among a group of wage-earner 
members of sick benefit associations. 
Sickness rates for the first half of 1931 
are 104.2 per 1,000 and for 1923, 117.9, or 
71.2 and 82.8, respectively, in influenza 
and pneumonia are omitted. (Table G.) 

The reports of cases of certain communi- 
cable diseases made to the Public Health 


by popular subscription and donated to the State. 


1928 and early | 


Such | 


| be compared‘ with reporis for the same 
| Period of 1928. Reported diphtheria in- 
| cidence during the first six month of 1931 
For the same period of 1928, 

46,000 cases were reported. For the first 

six-month period, 24,000 cases of small- 
| pox were reported in 1931 and 29,000 


cases of typhoid fever were reported for 
| the first six months of 1931, as compared 
| with 5,900 cases for 1928. Diphtheria, 
smallpox and typhoid fever are diseases 
which can be controlled, and the reports 
indicate that progress is being made, even 
though that progress is not as rapid as it 
might be. 

_Reports of cases of peiiagra for the first 
six months are available from only seven 
of the States in which pellagra is preva- 
lent; Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, 

Sippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and Okla- 

In these States the number of re- 

ported cases for the first half of 1931 was 
eped 1930, 12,203; 1929, 14,612, and 1928, 

The tables referred to in this letter are 
attached. 

The data from these various sources in- 
dicate that 1931 has started out as a com- 
paratively healthy year. The recent eco- 
nomic situation seems to have had no 
general adverse effect on health and mor- 
taKty rates. In view of the agitation in 
| general with respect to the effect of 
econcmic conditions on health, public 
he2!th workers have been surprised at the 
excellent health conditions that are found 
upon studying the availabie facts. 

Table A—Mortality in 13 States* during 
the first five months of 1931 with com- 
parative data for the same period in the 
three preceding yeers. 

Death rate per 1,000 population (annual 
basis). All causes, A; all causes except in- 
fiuenza and pneumonia, B. 


B 
10.2 
10.5 
10.9 
11.6 

“The States were Alabama, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Indiana, Kansas, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Wis- 
consin and Iowa. 

Table B.—Mortality among policy-hold- 
ers of industrial insurance companies for 
the first six montis of 1931, with compara- 
tive data for the same period in the three 
preceding years, (population about 71.000.- 
000 in 1928 and about 75,000,000 in 1931) 
Geath rates per 1,000 policy-holders (an- 
nual basis): 

1931, 10.5; 
1628, 10.6. 


Table C.—Mortality among industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company for the first six months 
of 1931, with comparative data for the 
same period in the three preceding years 
(Population about 18,000,000.) Death 
rates per 1,000 policyholders (annual 
basis): All causes, A; all causes exclusive 
of influenza and pneumonia, B: 


1930, 10.2; 1929, 11.4; 


(Includes Canada, but since the pop- 
ulation of that country ig only about one- 
fifteenth of that of the United States, 
the effect on the rates must be unappre- 
ciable.) 


Table D—Mortality in about 65 large 
cities of the United States during the first 
| half of 1931 with comparative data for the 
same period in the three preceding years. 
Death rate per 1,000 population: 

1931, 13.1; 1930, 13.4; 1929, 14.4; 
13.9. ° 

Data ere from the Weekly Health Index 
of the United States Bureau of the 
Census. 


Table E.—Infant mortality in seven 
States* during the first five months of 
1931 with comparative data for the same 
period in the three preceding years. Deaths 
under one year per 1,000 live births: 

1931, 71.4; 1930, 70.9; 1929, 80.7; 
75.6. 


*“The State were Alabama, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Kansas, Pennsylvania, New York 
and Wisconsin. 

Table F.—Mortality from tuberculosis 
(all forms) in 13 States* during the first 
five months of 1931 with comparative data 
for the same period in the three preced- 
ing years. ‘Tuberculosis death rate per 
100,000 population ‘annual basis): 

1931, 63.4; 1930, 71.0; 1929, 76.1; 
775. 


*The States were Alabama, Connecti- 


1928, 


§ 


1928, 


1928, 


| Service by State health officers for the)cut, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kan- | 


— | already 
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‘President of China Thanks 


Mr. Hoover for Sympathy 


| President Hoover has received a tele- 
gram from the President of China thank- 
|ing him for his recent message of sym- 
pathy over the Chinese floods. 

The telegram, made public at 


text: 

His Excellency Herbert Hoover, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, 
Washington: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of ycur telegram of Aug. 18. 

I am deeply moved by the friendly con- 
cern aroused in the United States by the 
flood disasters in China, and in my name 
and in the name of the Chinese nation, I 
thank you and the people of the United 
States sincerely for your expression of 
sympathy for the sufferings of our people. 

(Signed) CHIANG CHUNG CHENG. 


Improper Postage Delays 
Delivery of Mail Abroad 


The failure to pay the proper postage 
on letters sent to foreign countries often 
causes delay in delivery, according to in- 
formation made available Aug. 21 at the 
Post Office Department. 

Often, a deficiency in postage in this 
country is collected double from the ad- 
dressee in a foreign country, it was dis- 
closed. Insufficiently prepaid matter like- 
wise may be refused on delivery. The 
following information also was furnished: 

Another reason for the delay of foreign- 
bound matter when the prepaid postage 
is insufficient is that this sort of matter 
sometimes requires special treatment, 
which, in some cases, causes the matter 
dispatched to miss an intended steamship 
connection. 

With the establishment of new rates 
of postage on mail matter to Canada, 
Newfoundland, Great Britain and Ireland, 
to become effective Sept. 1, all postage on 
matter bound for these countries must be 
prepaid. Air mail to Canada and New- 
foundland, including Labrador, if not fully 
prepaid, will be transmitted by regular 
means instead of by air, after the new 
rates will have become effective. 


| 
| 


Iowa Continues Program 
To Stop Stream Pollution 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Aug. 21. 


The cities of Fort Dodge, Ottumwa and 
Des Moines have been directed by the 
State Health Commissioner, Dr. D. C. 
| Steelsmith, to discontinue the disposal of 
}raw sewage in the Des Moines River and 
|/to erect sewage treatment plants. The 
| order is subject to approval by the Execu- 
| tive Council. 
until March 1, 1934, to begin construction 
lof their plants, and Fort Dodge, which 
has completed an 


on its disposal plant project by March 
1, 1933. 

The municipalities opposed the order 
on the ground that it will unnecessarily 
increase the public debt at a time when 
the cities are attempting to economize. 

Dr. Steelsmith announced that cities on 
other rivers in Iowa will be summoned 
for hearing at an early date, with a series 
of similar orders contemplated as a part 
of the State’s program to stop stream 
pollution. 


All-American Canal 
Assured by Contracts 


[Continued from Page 1.| 
the Coachella branch will probably re- 
quire lining with concrete. 

It is estimated that at several places 
along the canal power can be developed, 
with a total of 60,000 kilowatts. 

An initial diversion of 15,000 cubic feet 
of water per second is planned. San 
Diego, Calif., is considering the feasi- 
bility of having water carried through the 
canal and the Imperial Irrigation District 
system, to be taken from some point on 
the west side of the Imperial Valley to 
San Diego. 

Siphons or culverts will be required to 
carry the canal under numerous washes, 
10 on the all-American and 70 on the 
Coachella branch. The All-American 
Canal will have to be carried under the 
Alama and New rivers by siphons 


sas, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessec, 
Wiseonsin and Iowa. Total population 
in 1931, 43,593,000. 

Table G—Frequency of disability lasting 
eight calendar days or longer in the first 
half of 1931 compared with the same pe- 
riod in the three preceding years. 

(Male sickness experience is of 16 in- 
dustrial establishments which reported 
their cases to the United States Public 
Health Service during all four years.) 

Average number of males covered in the 
record, A; annual number of eight-day 
and longer disabilities per 1,000 men, on 
account of, sickness*, B; sickness*, exclu- 
sive of influenza and pneumonia, C. 

A B 
. 103,669 104.2 
116,750 103.2 ¢ 
112,929 136.7 
107,227 117.9 82 

“Accidents, either of industrial or 

nonindustrial origin, are not included. 


— Soe 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 21, 1931 


Cc 
2 
3 
3 
8 


of 


10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. ‘Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week. 

3 p. m—Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief 
of Engineers of the Army, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not anncunced 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial stafi and in answering cor- 
respondencc. 


ADVERTISEMENT 





an De- 
partment of State Aug. 21, follow#in full 


Des Moines and Ottumwa were given! 


intercepting | 
|sewer system, was directed to begin work | 
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Brazilian Walnut 
Is Said to Infect 

Woodworkers 


Inflammation of the Skin 

Follows Contact With 
| This Type Timber, Says 
| Public Health Service 


A number of woodworkers who have 
come in contact with “Brazilian walnut” 
|lumber have suffered from inflammation 
|of the skin, which, in some instances, was 
“very severe,” according to information 
made available Aug. 2I by the United 


| 


States Public Heglth Service. 

Letters from various firms received by 
the Service indicate that skin infection has 
been reported in various instances where 
this wood has been used and that one of 
the firms has discontinued the use of this 
lumber because of its effect on workers. 
The following information also was made 
available: ° 

In a cabinetmaking plant employing 
about 100 men there developed suddenly, 
early in February, a number of cases of 
dermatitis of the exposed parts. These 


cases occurred while the men were work- 
ing on an order calling for the use of 
Brazilian walnut, the wood for which was 
purchased Jan. 28, 1931. 


Continue to Develop 


Cases continued to develop until a total 
of 11 had occurred. The symptoms varied 
in severity from a slight erythema and a 
few scattered papules and vesicles on the 
exposed parts to a very severe inflamma- 
tion of the hands, forearms, entire face, 
;and neck, accompanied by erythema, 
| vesiculation, and edema severe enough to 
| close the eyes. 

The disease affected mostly those who 
came in contact with the sawdust and 
those who sandpapered the wood. In- 
quiry among the workers also showed that 
there were many who, while they did not 
develop a dermatitis, did develop a coryza 
and sneezing while working in the room 
where the wood was being used. 

The length of time elapsing between the 
exposure to the wood and the develop- 
ment of the symptoms varied from two 
days to two weeks. The symptoms first 
| noticed were a burning and itching of the 
face ad eyelids, and in some cases the 
dermatitis was limited to these parts. In 
others it spread to the hands, forearms, 
neck, and other exposed parts. 

Soon Recover 


Most of the men who were affected con- 
tinued working with the wood, and some 
of them had completely recovered from 
their symptoms within a few weeks. It 
seems, therefore, that a tolerance to the 
wood can be developed by some susceptible 
individuals if the exposure is continued. 
Two of the men had to give up their 
work for a while and one was still unable 
to work (in the latter part of March). 

The importer from whom the wood was 
purchased furnished a list of firms to 
whom he had sold the wood. Letters 
were written to these firms inquiring as 
to whether any ‘cases of dermatitis had 
occurred in their plants while they were 
using the Brazilian walnut. Answers were 
received from 10 firms and nine of them 
replied that they had had cases of 
dermatitis among their workers which 
seem attributable to the Brazilian walnut. 

The number of cases reported by them 
varied. One firm stated that the majority 
of the workers were affected, while others 
stated that only one or two of those 
working with the wood were affected. One 
of these firms reported that it had dis- 
continued using the wood because of the 
dermatitis that it caused among persons 
working with it. 

Danger Investigated 


The importer stated that while he was 
contemplating the importation of the 
wood, he had a laboratory investigate the 
possibility of danger in using it. 

Leaves from tie tree, preserved in alco- 
hel, were shipped to-him from Brazil, and 
an extract was obtained from these leaves 
for inoculation of susceptible workmen in 
order to make them imraune to the poison 
from the wood. 

However, when it was found that only 
a very small percentage of the men were 
susceptible, it seemed simpler to arrange 
shop manipulations so that susceptible 
men would not.come in contact with the 
wood. 

The importer said that no report of any 
severe cases of dermatitis among work- 
ers with Brazilian walnut had come to his 
attention, and that the cases which were 
reported occurred only when the firm was 
using the wood for the first time, after 
which the workers apparently became im- 
mune. 

Samples of the wood, of the sawdust, 
and of the veneer were obtained and were 
taken to Clayton D. Mell, an authority 
on tropical woods, who identified the wood 
as “embuia,” a species of Nectandra. 

Preparations were made for patch tests, 
using the sawdust of this wood in the 
following manner: 

A piece of gauze ‘about one-half inch 
square was moistened with water and its 
surface was completely covered with the 
sawdust. This gauze was placed on a 
larger piece of rubber dam, which, in turn, 
was placed on a larger piece of flannel. 

This was put on the skin of the back 
and kept in place by being completely cov- 
ered with adhesive plaster. Three volun- 
teers were patched, and after 24 hours 
there was a positive reaction under the 
patched in each case. 

This reaction varied from a mild ery- 
thema with a few vesicles which disap- 
peared after 24 hours to a marked ery- 
thema in Case No. 2 which persisted for 
72 hours and in Case No. 3 which per- 
sisted for over a week. 

These patch tests showed a positive re- 


| action in each case. 


~ ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 
“versial questions, but inasmuch as The United States Daily does 
not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 


advertising, no responsibility is 


assumed by The United States 


Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 
ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 
Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 
those who advertise on conttoversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views ‘on one side of a controversial 
question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do sv in 
advertising space under the same conditions. — Advercising 


Department, The United States Daily. 
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Payment Made 
To Divorced Wife et et 

e | federa ourt otds evy on 
Defined for Tax. Out of State Trucks 


Invalid 
RALeIGu, N. C., Aug. 21. 
Sum Held Release of Her | The North Carolina law imposing a li- 
: ‘ . | cense tax on trucks of peddlers not having 
Inchoate Right in Prop | & permanent place of business in the State 
erty and Not Gross In-|is unconstitutionai. A specially constituted 
come to Husband 








Peddlers Tax Void 
In North Carolina 


three-judge Federal court consisting of 
| Circuit Judge Parker and District Judges 
Watkins and Webb has so held. No appeal 
| will be taken, according to the North Caro- 
lina Commissioner of Revenue, A. J. Max- 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jacop W. FRANK ‘ 
Vv. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4569. | 
Petition for review from the Board of | 
Tax Appeals. + i | 
Before Burrincron and Davis; Circuit | 


well. 

Theslaw (Sec. 12114 of the 1931 Revenue 
Act) read as follows: 

Any person, firm or corporation who or 


which shall carry on a business of selling 
or offering for sale fresh fish, fresh fruits 


| and/or vegetables, and who or which does 


not maintain a permanent place of busi- 


7 i i ness in this State, shall apply for in advance 
Judges, and ScHOONMAKER, Disqict and procure from the Commissioner of 
Judge. Revenue a State license for each truck 


Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 18, 1931 

Davis, Circuit Judge —This case is here 
on petition of Jacob W. Frank to review 
the determination of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals of his income tax 
return for the year 1923. 

There is no dispute as to the facts. The 
dispute arises over the interpretation of 
undisputed facts contained in an agrec-| 
ment between the taxpayer and his es-| 
tranged wife. The taxpayer owned a piece 
of real estate, known as No. 2025 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., which he desired 
to sell, but his wife would not sign the | 
deed of conveyance unless she was paid 
$40,000, which was about one-half of the! 
net amount whicn he received out of the) 
purchase price. The $40,000 was paid to| 
her in 1923. 


Deduction Refused 


In reporting his income for the year 
1923, the taxpayer did not include the 
$40,000, but the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue refused to allow the deduction on 
the ground that the payment was in the 
nature of alimony, and on appeal, the 
Board of Tax Appeals sustained the de- 
termination of the Commissioner and the 
case was brought here on appeal. 

After having been married 26 years, | 
Gomestic difficulties arose between Dr. | 
Frank and his wife in the year 1917 and 
he instituted a suit against her for di- 
voree in March, 1919. She thereupon 
filed application for counsel fees and ali- 
mony pendente lite. She was allowed $100 
per months alimony. Nothing further ap- 
pears to have been done in nis suit and | 
on May 9, 1922, Mrs. Frank prepared and | 
executed a libel for divorce from her hus- | 
band but it was not filed until Oct. 14 of | 


operated, and shall pay for such license a 


tax of $50. 
This section shall not apply to those 
persons, firms or corporations selling or 


offering for sale fruits and/or vegetables, if 
such fruits and/or vegetables are grown in 
this State, or the fresh fish taken in the 
waters of this State. 

“This seems to me a correct and whole- 
some decision and will not, therefore, be 
appealed,” Commissioner Maxwell stated. 
“The tax was made to depend on whether 


the articles taxed were produced in this, 


State or in another State, which clearly 


does violence to the commerce clause of| 


the Federal Constitution. The case went 


|to court because it was not thought a 
| question of constitutionality of a legisla- 


tive act should be determined by any au- 
thority less than the courts, and I, there- 
fore, undertook to enforce the law as en- 
acted by the General Assembly. ; The 
Finance Committee several times rejected 


a tax proposal similar to this, but in the 
long, drawn-out session this modified sec- 
tion was enacted.” 





Sale of Georgia Produce 


Not Taxable in Alabama | 
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| High Costs of Crime Said to Require 
‘Revision of Federal and State Laws 


| 





| 


Wickersham Commission, Analyzing Elements of Expendi- 


tures, Cites ‘Tremendous Economic Burden’ of Administer- 


| 
| 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

| Federal Government of legislation which 
is obsolete or of doubtfet social utility.” 
It is said to be desirable to confine crim- 

|inal law to those fields of social control 

| where its effective operation is of real im- 

| portance. 


The Commission makes the following 
specific recommendations: (a) That steps 
be taken to lessen the economic bur- 
den which now falis on those members | 
|of the public who are required to serve 
as jurors and attend as witnesses in crim- 
inal cases; (b) that appropriate steps be 
taken forthwith to develop accurate and 
{comprehensive statistics as to the cost of 
administration of criminal justice by the 
Federal Government and by the States 
and their municipal subdivisions; (c) 
that the comparative study of municipal 
costs of criminal justice which the in- 
vestigators were unable to complete be 
carried through to completion; and (d) 
that nation-widee thorough and scientific 
| studies of racketeering and organized ex- 
tortion and of criminal fraud should be 
made. 


The Commission’s report is based on 
an investigation of and report upon “The 
Cost of Crime and Criminal Justice in 
the United States” made under the di- 
rection of Goldthwaite H. Dorr and Sid- 
ney P. Simpson, of the New York Bar. 
They were assisted by Dr. Laurence F. 
Schmeckebier, of the staff of the Insti- 
tute of Government Research; John H. 
Libby, consulting economist; Dr. Ray- 
mond H. Franzen, consulting statistician; 
William ‘B. Hubbel, of the New York Bar; 
Sydney Waldecker, of the New York Bar, 
and others serving as advisers and field 


| peaches within its borders, the Alabama) mission without compensation.” 
| Attorney General's office has ruled» 
| authorized summary of the opinion fol- 
| lows in full text: 


« representatives. Their report is stated by 
Montcomery, Ata. Aug. 21-/ them to be “the result of the labor of | 

An Alabama city may not impose a li-|jiterally hundreds of public-spirited in- 
cense fee on Georgia farmers selling| giyiduals, most of whom served the Com+ 


An! The report of the Cemmission to the 


President follows in full text: 


Under section 2171 of the Civil Code of 
Alabama it is unlawful for any munici- 
pality to charge the farmers or others en- 
gaged in the production of farm products 
of whatever nature, any license or fee, 
for the sale or other disposition of said 


that year. articles produced by them at any place; 


Agreement Outlined the City of Gadsden is without authority 

The suit of Dr. Frank had not been) jn law to adopt an ordinance providing 
brought to trial in August, 1922, when on that farmers of the State of Georgia shal 
the 22nd of that month he and his wife| procure a license from the City of Gads- 
entered into an agreement with respect oT den before selling peaches in the City of 
the sale of the real estate and the pay-/ Gadsden; such an ordinance discrimi- 
ment of the $40,000. It is recited in thé | nates against the citizens of the State of 
agreement that Mrs. Frank was unwilling | Georgia in favor of the citizens of Ala- 
to execute a deed to the purchaser and| pama and is violative of State and Fed- 
divest herself of her inchoate rights in| eral Constitutions. 
the premises under the intestate laws of | 
Pennsylvania unless her husband paid | 
her $40,000 for so doing. 

The agreement provided that the deed 
was to be executed, placed in escrow with | 
the Republic Trust Company of Phila- | 
delphia until the termination of the di- 
vorce proceedings which Dr. Frank had in- 
stituted against his wife or which she had 
instituted against him. The agreement 
further provided: “And in the event that a 
final decree be entered in favor of the party 
of the second part in the proceeding insti- 





Arizona Delegates Named 
To‘Annual Tax Conference 


PHOENIX, Ariz.. Aug. 21. 
Governor George W. P. Hunt has desig- 


annual conference of the National Tax 
Association to be held at Atlanta, Ga., 
| Oct. 12 to 16, inclusive: Rudolph Kuchler, 
| president, State Taxpayers Association of 


part, or in favor of the party of the sec-|of the Arizona Tax Commission; 
ond part, then the said sum of $40,000) Jesse C. Wanslee, State Inheritance Tax 


nated the following delegates to the 24th | 


; . | Arizona and former member of the State | 
tuted by her against the party of the first| yax Commission; E. A. Hughes, member | 
and | 


shall be paid over by the said Republic 


Esquire, attorney for the party of the sec- 
ond part; or in the event of the discon- 
tinuance of said proceedings, and in the 
event that a final decree divorcing the par- 
ties hereto be not entered by the court 
within one year from the date hereof, then 
the said sum of $40,000 together with deed 
mentioned hereinafter in paragraph two 
shall be returned to the party of the first 
part.” ~ 
Statutes Cited 


The deed was executed, Placed in escrow, 
the divorce granted to Mrs. Frank within 
the year and the $40,000 was paid in ac- 
cordance. with the agreement. 

Section 213 (a) of the Revenue Act of 
1921, which controls this case, provides 
that “gross income” includes gains, profits 
and income derived from sales, or dealings 
in real and personal property, growing out 
of the ownership or use of interest in 
such property. 

Section 215 (a) of the Act provides that 


in computing net income, no deduction | 


| Commissioner. 
Trust Company to John R. K. Scott,| 


‘Ohio Cigarette Tax Law 





Requires Stock Inventory 


CoLumBus, Onto, Aug. 21. 


Inventories of cigarettes on hand at 
the close of business Aug. 31 will be re- 


| quired of all retail and wholesale dealers, 
| Quincy A. Davis, Ohio State Tax Com- 


missioner, has announced. 
The new cigarette tax law becomes ef- 
fective Sept. 1 and the inventories will be 


| required so that Tax Commission inspec- 
|tors can check dealers’ records of sales 


shall in any case be allowed in respect of | 


living or family expenses and article 291 
in Treasury Regulations No. 62 provides 
that “alimony and an allowance paid un- 
der a separation agreement are not de- 
ductible from gross income.” 
Contentions Outlined 

The taxpayer contends that the $40,000 
was paid Mrs. Frank for her interest in 
the land in question ance not as alimony. 


This is the real question and must be. 


decided by the interpretation of the agree- 


ment in the light of the surrounding cir- | 


cumstances. 


was unwilling to “divest herself of her 
inchoate rights in said premises under the 
intestate laws of Pennsylvania” unless she 
received $40,000 as a consideration for so 
doing. It appears that Mrs. Frank was 
not mistaken as to her “inchoate rights” 
in the property. 
Provisions of Act 


against their purchases of tax stamtpsS Mr. 
Davis explained. 

sonal, of Dr. Frank, and a present right 
to alimony. The agreement settled her 
rights in the properties mentioned therein, 
but it is silent as to whether or not Dr. 
Frank had other property and.as to 
whether or not the divorce settled her 
rights as to alimony. 


Finding of Board 

The Board says that in the light of the 
circumstances, the institution of divorce 
proceedings by Dr. Frank against his wife, 
and the execution of a libel for divorce 
by her to be thereafter filed against him, 
affecting their affairs at the time they 
entered into this agreement on Aug. 22, 
1922, it is obvious that the thought upper- 
most in their minds at this time was the 
solution of their domestic difficulties. 

But this is only an inference contrary 


| to the facts expressed in the agreement 
The parties understood that Mrs. Frank | 
had an “interest in” the real estate and| 


and 
thinking of income taxes or deductions 
at that time. The agreement itself dis- 
closes its object which it sought to ac- 
complish and the circumstances under 
which it was executed. 

We think that a fair interpretation of 


| its provisions shows that the object of Dr. 
| Frank was to take advantage.of an oppor- 


The Wills Act of 1917, P. L. 415 of; 
| Sale unless she secured an equivalent of 


Pennsylvania provides that: 


Section 23. (a) When any person shall die 
testate, leaving a surviving spouse who shall 
elect to take against the will, such surviv- 
ing spouse shall be entitled to such interest 
in the real and personal estate of the de- 
ceased spouse as he or she would have been 
entitled to had the testator died intestate. 


The Intestate Act of the same year, 
1917, P. L. 429, provides: 


Section 1. (a) Where such intestate shall 
leave a spouse surviving and one child only, 
or shall leave a spouse surviving and no 
children * * * the spouse shall be entitled 
to one half of the real and personal estate. 


Interest in Real Estate 
Mrs. Frank, therefore, had “an inter- 


tunity to sell the property and the inten- 
tion of Mrs. Frank was to prevent that 


| her incheate rights in the two properties. 


She was represented by very capable coun- 
sel and certainly was informed as to her 
rights. We, therefore, think that the in- 
ference that this $40,000 was a payment 
in lieu of alimony is an assumption which 
is contrary to a fair interpretation of the 
facts. 

The determination of the Commissioner 
and redetermination of the Board are set 


|} aside and the return of the taxpayer is 


est” in the real estate and there was no! 


way by which she could be divested of this 
interest by her husband and the only way 
by’ which he could sell the property and 
give a clear title to it was by paying her 
the $40,000. This was not a gift to her 
by the husband but was the price of her 
interest in her inchoate rights in the prop- 
erty. Burk’s Appeal, 75 Pa.el41; Hannan 
v. Carroll, 283 Pa. 61; Heckman’s Estate, 
299 Pa. 369. 

While the agreement recites that “un- 
happy differences have arisen between the 
parties hereto,” it nowhere even hints that 
this payment of $40,000 was in the nature 
of or in lieu of alimony. The statement 


of domestic difficulties between them is | 


simply explanatory of the agreement, for 
when husband and wife sell property 
under ordinary circumstances, they do not 
enter into such written stipulation. 

The agreement further provided fér the 
conveyance by Mrs. Frank of premises lo- 
cated at No. 2631 Myrtlewood Street, Phila- 
gelphia, but nothing whatever is said about 
alimony. oe 

Mrs. Frank had two rights, an inchoate 
right in the property, both real and per- 


approved. 


Decisions Published ‘ 


is not justified for they were not! 


|Economic and Financial 


| Aspects of Crime Problem 


| 
| “The economic and financial aspects of 
the problem of crime are of obvious im- 
portance. Not only is the economic back- 
|ground of the criminal of significance in 
| any analysis of causative tefis c in crimi- 
el 


| nality but the financial effe§ts cf crime as | 
| reflected in the cost of crime and criminal 
justice are matters of general interest and 
| definite significance (a) as indicating the 
|importance to the community, from a 
monetary standpoint, of the adequate con- | 
|; trol of crime, and (b) as bearing upon) 
4 questions of efficiency and economy in the | 
jadministration and enforcement of the 
criminal law. In other reports we have 
| considered certain aspects of the economic | 
background of criminals as a causative 
factor in criminality, but we have not else- | 
; where considered, except generally, the| 
economic and financial effects of crime. 


“When we commenced our labors some 





crime and criminal justice in the United | 
States had ever been made. Conceiving 
such a study to be an essential part of 
the thorough inquiry into the general 
problem of law enforcement which we} 
| were commissioned by the President and | 
/authorized by the Congress to make, we 
determined to undertake it. | 


“The investigations have been made|p 


under the direction of Goldthwaite H. | 


| Dorr, Esq., and Sidney P. Simpson, Esq., | conclusively, 

| of the New York Bar. Mr. Dorr has had| which results 
long experience in Federal prosecution and |It should not 
| practice, and has served as head of the|of some lump- 
|criminal division of the United States at-/|size the impo 
torney’s office in the southern district of| a purely econ 
New York and as a special assistant to the | adequately wi 


| Attorney General of the United States. 
|Mr. Simpson, has practiced in Washing- 
; ton, D. C., and in New York, and has con- 
| tributed to legal periodicals on public and 

administrative law subjects. Both are 

members of the law firm of Hines, Rearick, 
| Dorr, Travis & Marshall, of New York, 
}and their labors in making the investiga- 
i for us were made possible by that | 
| firm. | 


Messrs. Dorr and Simpson 
|Make Recommendations 


|dous economic burden 


|in 
—While the following report thus clearly | 


| “The investigations which form the basis | 


| for the detailed parts of the report which 
follows have been in progress since 1929, 


ing Criminal Justice 





| the criminal law costs the Federal Goy- 


ernment something over $52,000,000 an- 
nually, of which over $34,000,000 is charge- 
able to the enforcement of prohibition; 
that rural protection by State police forces 
in the 11 States having such forces costs 
over $2,500,000 annually; that State penal 
and correctional institutions and parole 
agencies involve an expenditure of over 


| $51,000,000 each year; and that a sum very 


substantially in excess of $247,000,000 per 
year is spent in connection with criminal 
law enforcement in the cities of this coun- 
try over 25,000 in population. In addition, 
large private expenditures for protection 
against crime are made. For example, 
some $3,900,000 is paid annually to com- 
panies engaged in the business of provid- 
ing armored-car service for transporting 
money and valuables. 


“The aggregate amount of losses to pri- 
vate individuals due to criminal acts is 
quite impossible of exact determination; 
but certain illustrative figures are pre- 
sented in the report which we regard as 
of significance as indicating the economic 
importance of such losses. For example, 
the insured losses due to burglary, rob- 
bery, larceny, and embezzlement—which, 
of course, form only a part of the total 
losses due to these causes—average in ex- 
cess of $47,000,000 annually. Probably 
much more important are losses due to 
commercialized fraud and to organized 
extortion and racketeering. The only fig- 
ures available as to commercialized fraud | 
are the estimates by the Post Office De- | 
partment of the amount of losses due to | 
the use of mails to defraud, which ap- | 
pear, from those estimates, to have aver- 
aged over $68,000,000 a year for the last" 
10 years. We believe that this represents 
only a small proportion of the total loss 
due to criminal frauds, and we think it 
quite probable that the loss due to organ- 
ized extortion and: racketeering is of still 
greater magnitude. In connection with 
this general question of private losses due 
to crime, moreover, we consider it to be of 
Significance that the annual amount paid 


out by members of the public in this coun- | 
| try for insurance against criminal acts 
| averages in excess of $106,000,000. 


Loss of Productive 


Labor Is Discussed 


“Looking at the matter of economic loss 
from another point of view, the investi- 
gators have considered the question of the 
indirect economic injury to the commu- 
nity as a whole due to the loss of potential 
productive labor of criminals and persons 
imprisoned for crime, and to the diver- 
sion from directly productive activities of 
the vast army of law enforcement officers 


and other persons concerned with protec- | 


tive activities which the existence of the 
criminal makes necessary. While, as they 
indicate, the total amount of this indi- 
rect loss is incapable of exact determina- 
tion or estimate, it seems probable, as 


| they state, that the indirect loss of pro- 


; ductive labor of prisoners a 
| two years ago, we found that no compre-| forcemen ; tae dete nt 


hensive scientific study of the cost of| ma 


t officers alone is of the order of 
gnitude of some $300,000,000 a year. 


“The findings of the consultants thus 


| Strikingly confirm the accuracy of the gen- 


eral belief that crime imposes a tremen- 
on the community. 
The total amount of the economic loss to 
this country traceable to the criminal and 
his activities is, for reasons which are fully 
set forth in the report which follows, im- 
ossibie of precise determination; but the 
data*which are available show, and show 
that the economic damage 
from crime is most serious. 
require the dramatic effect 
Sum total figure to empha- 
rtance and necessity, from 
omic standpoint, of dealing 
a th the problem of prevent- 
ing crime and controlling the criminal. 

“2. Conclusions as to cost and efficiency 
the administration of criminal justice. 


brings out the economic importance of the 


| problem of crime, the significance of the 
| report does not, in our judgment, lie solely 


or principally in this fact. We believe 
that the detailed data presented and con- 
clusions reached as to the cost of adminis- 


| tering the criminal law may be made to 


serve as important aids in increasing the 
economy and efficiency of our criminal 
justice machinery. 


“One of the most important conclusions 


|reached, and one with which we thoroughly | and comprehensive 





| 

law. These conclusions of our consultants | 

are directly in line with our own conclu- | 
| sions, reached on other grounds, set forth 

|in our Reports on Police, on Penal Institu-| 

| tions, Probation and Parole, and on Prose- | 

| cution. 


‘Outline of Details 


In Recommendations 


“3. Certain detailed recommendations.— | 
In addition to these general conclusions 
!and recommendations relating to increased | 
efficiency and economy in administering 
the criminal law, we adopt the following | 
specific recommendations: 

“(a) The investigators have recom- 
mended that steps be taken to lessen the | 
economic burden which now falls on those | 
members of the public who are required 
'to serve as jurors and attend as wit- 
{nesses in criminal cases. Our observa- 
{tions under the heading “Jury Trial” in | 
our Report on Criminal Procedure advert 
|to this present unsatisfactory situation, | 
and the recommendations, made in our 
|Report on Prosecution, lookiny toward | 
| the drastic curtailment of the functions | 
of the grand jury and toward the en- 
|couragement of waivers of trial by jury 
and in criminal cases, should be steps 
| toward improvement. Messrs. Dorr and} 
|Simpson suggest in this connection that | 
|material improvement in the docket pro- | 
{cedure of our courts, which wili obviate 
delays and the unnecessary attendance 
of jurors and witnesses, is highly desira- 
ble. We entirely agree, and recommend 
this matter to the attention of judicial 
councils and courts in the several States) 
and of the conference of senior circuit | 
| judges. We also concur in our consulants’ 
}recommendation that careful considera- 
|tion be given to the question of more 
|nearly adequate compensation for jurors 
{and reimbursement to witnesses in crim- 


} 


i 





Customs’ Closing | 


Hour Is Upheld 


Imports Arriving Late on Day 
Before 1930 Act Took Ef- | 
fect Must Pay New Rate — | 


New York, Aug. 21—The United States | 
Customs Court has decided that the Bu-| 
reau of Customs in Washington had the | 
authority to close custom houses at ports | 
of entry at the official closing hour of 4:30 | 
p. m., on June 17, 1930, even though the | 
Tariff Act of 1930 did not go into effect | 
until midnight of that day. | 

Protest of Joseph A. Cummings & Co., 
Nogales, Ariz., against the imposition of 
the 1930 Tariff Act rate of 2% cents per | 
pound on 1,001 head of cattle which! 
crossed the international boundary line | 
between 5 and 8 p. m., June 17, 1930, is 


| Overruled and the collector’s action in 


imposing this rate is affirmed. 

The importers contended that duty 
should have been Ievicd on this cattle 
at the 1922 Tariff Act rate of 1% cents 
per pound. 


= — - = = x 


Federal Government, State police forces, 


;}and State penal and corectional institu- 


tions, an original investigation into such 
costs in over 80 per cent of the cities of 


| the United States over 25,000 in population. 


The average per capita cost of adminis- 
tering the criminal law in such cities is) 
approximately $5.39 per year, it was found. | 


|The consultants conclude that the total 


annual cost of criminal justice in the 
United States is very considerably in ex- 


|cess of $350,000,000. 


Large amounts are shown by the report 
to be expended_annually by private in- 
dividuals for protection against crime and 


;in connection with the attempted rehabili- 


tation of criminals and delinquents. Losses 
to private individuals and organizations 
due to criminal acts are said by the in-| 
vestigators to be much larger than direct 
osses to governmental units in adminis-| 


tering the criminal law .They form an} 


mportarft{ element of the immediate 


economic cost of crime, according to the 
report. 


“The total insured losses due to known 
crimes against property“ it is stated, 
“which are far from including all losses 
due to known crimes or even all insured | 
losses due to crimes, average more than 
$47,000,000 annually. The total loss is un- 


|inal cases. Under the American system doubtedly greatly in excess of this! 
|cf jurisprudence, effective enforcement of | amount. i 
|the criminal law is largely dependent on The “undoubted magnitude” of the 


|good jurors and willing witnesses. The 
present system, especially as it operates 
in the larger cities, is not well contrived | 
to produce either. 


“(b) The following report contains a 
recommendation that appropriate steps be 
taken forthwith to develop accurate and 
;comprehensive statistics as to the cost of 
; administration of criminal justice by the 
Federal Government and by the several | 
States and their municipal subdivisions. 
We concur in this recommendation and 
in the detailed suggestions made in the} 
|report as to how it can be carried out. 
| While statistics_are not a universal sdlvent 
for problems of law enforcement, they | 
frequently are, as we have said in our 
Report of Criminal Statistics, the begin- 
ning of wisdom. This is especially true 
where matters of cost are concerned. 
| “(c) In this connection, we again call 
jattention to the recommendation in the! 
accompanying report that the compara- | 
| tive study of municipal costs of criminal 
| justice with which the investigators have | 
made much progress, but which they 
| were unable to complete due to the neces- | 
|Sary cessation of our work at this time, | 
be carried through to completion along | 
| the lines they have indicated. By enlist- | 
,ing the cooperation of educational insti- | 
tutions, government research bureaus and | 
civic organizations throughout the coun- 
try, we have been able to assemble data | 
|as to the cost of administration of crim- | 
{inal justice in 300 of the 365 cities of | 
;the United States over 25,000 in popula- | 
| tien. The basic data are thus now avail- | 
jable for an analysis of comparative costs | 
| of criminal justice administration in urban 
|communities which, we believe, has great | 
| possibilities, and our consultants have | 
| outlined a definite plan for making such | 
| an analysis. We believe it important that | 
| this plan be carried out. 


Further Studies 


| Are Advocated 

“(d) We believe that nation-wide 
| thorough and scientific studies of racke- 
|teering and organized extortion ‘and of 
jcommercialized fraud should be made.| 
| Limitations upon available funds and time | 
|made it impossible for these studies to be | 








| 


| 


|made by us. The investigations made by| who make up the public. It is a matter | 


| our consultants have induced an opinion | 
jon their part that these two types of crime | 


tance in this country, and that to deal 


and, while not entirely complete, we be- | 287¢e: is that the cost of administering |ramifications and methods, which is now | 


| lieve they have been as comprehensive as 
| the time available, the limited funds we 
|were able to devote to study, and the 
| pioneer nature of this inquiry would per- 

mit. In making the investigations, the 
| directors have been assisted by hundreds 
| of public-spirited citizens, most of whom 
| served without compensation. 


| point to increase the efficiency of the ad-| 


We desire | 


| to join with Messrs. Dorr and Simpson in| 


expressing appreciation of this invaluabie 
ccoperation. We believe that the following 
report contains a clear and accurate analy- 


the country which result from crime, and 
that the figures assembled as a result 
ot the cooperative effort of those who 
|contributed to the preparation of the re- 
ports may be regarded as reliable esti- 
| mates. = 


“The facts found and_ conclusions 
‘reached by Messrs. Dorr and Simpson, to- 
gether with certain recommendations made 


sis of the elements of economic loss to} 


the criminal law, while large, is of less 
economic importance than the losses in- 
flicted by the criminal, so that it is much 
more important from an economic stand- 


ministration of criminal justice than to 
decrease its cost. True economy in ad- 
ministering the criminal law may well re- 
quire in many instances the material in- 
crease of expenditures for enforcing the 
law in order to secure increased efficiency 
and in order to deal adequately with new 
types of crime and ‘improved’ methods of 


criminals. 
Measures Suggested 
To Reduce Costs mt 


“However, expenditures for the adminis- 
tiation cé criminal justice, although rela- 


| tively of less economic importance wan 


|by them, are fully set forth in the con- | 


}cluding part of their report on the Cost 
ot Crime and Criminal Justice in the 
United States (pp. 438-453, infraS. Certain 
ct them, however, deserve emphasis here 

“1. The Economic Importance of Crime. 
—The tremendous economic burden im- 
posed by crime upon the community is 
clearly demonstreted by the investigations. 
which have been made. Regarding the 
cost of administration of criminal justice, 
for example, the report of the investiga- 
‘tors estimates that the administration of 


Full eo in This Issue 


CHECKS—Statutory provisions—Bad check law—Validity as applied to postdated 


check—Imprisonment for debt— 


The South Dakota bad check law which makes it a crime for a person to issue 
a check knowing at the time the gheck is issued that “he has not sufficient funds 


on deposit * * 
entitles a person whose check has been di. 


* with which to pay such check * * 


“ upon presentation,” and which 
shonored to abate a prosecution for violat- 


ing the law by paying the amount of the check or showing that he had sufficient 
funds in the bank within the,30 days preceding the issuance of the check and that 
he did not intend to defraud the payee, is void in so far as it applies to a postdated 
check, because violative of the constitutional provision against “imprisonment for 


debt” founded upon contract, since the 


pepalty is imposed for the failure to pay 


the check when presented for payment and not for the issuance of the check and 


the statute is therefore a debt collecting law in violation of the Constitution — 


South Dakota v. Nelson. 


(S. Dak. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1430, Aug. 22, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


GROSS INCOME—Congtructive receipts—Sale of property—Husband and wife— 
The petitioner agreed with his estranged wife that if she would join with him in 


the conveyance of certain real estate and 


a divorce was obtained by her within one 


year, she should receive $40,000 of the proceeds of the sale; that in the event no 


divorce was granted within the year, the 


$40,000 should be returned to petitioner; 


held that such payment made to the wife after divorce was for the release of her 
inchoate right in the property, and not in the nature of or in lieu of alimony; ac- 
cordingly the amount of the payment was not gross income to the petitioner.— |spent on prosecution in view of its im- 


j Frank v. Commissioner. 


(C, C, A. 3.).—6 U. S. Daily, 1430, Aug. 22, 1931, 


the losses caused by the criminal, are 
very large; so that careful consideration 
of all possible méans of reducing the cost 
of public justice, in so far as this can be 
done without decieasirg its efficiency, is 
called for. Our consultants suggest two 
possible ways in which this may be done. 
First, there is obvious neccssity for elim- 
inating wasteful expenditures. One diffi- 
culty in the way of progress along this 
line now lies in the lack of any objective 
standards for the measurement of the 
comparative efficiency of the law-enforce- 


ment machinery in different communities. | 


The consultants believe that the carrying 
through to completion of their compara- 
tive study of the cost of criminal justice 
in the larger cities of the country, which 
it has been impossible to complete due to 
the enforced cessation of our work, may 
be expected to throw light on this inatter. 
Second, they suggest the advisability of a 
thorough overhauling of our criminal laws, 
looking toward the elimination from the 
penal codes of the States and of the Fed- 
eral Government of legislation which is 
obsolete or of doubtful social utility. We 
agree. The desirability of confining the 
criminal law to those fields of social con- 
trol where its effective operation is of 
real importance is, we think, entirely clear, 
and the possibility of effecting economies 
by so confining it appears to be substantial. 

“The report which follows points out 
(a) the desirability of increasing the effi- 
ciency of police administration to a level 
commensurate with the very large ex- 
penditures involved; (b) the _ possibility 
that economy in the penal and corrective 
treatment of criminals may be promoted 
by an increased emphasis on probation and 
parole in preference to institutional treat- 
ment in suitable cases; and (c) the pos- 
sibility that not enough money is being 


portance in the efficient enforcement of | 


;nowhere available. We agree as to the 
| importance of such studies and recom- 


| them forthwith. 
| “These specific recommendations relate 
\largely to the ascertainment of further 


|facts to serve as a basis for intelligent | 
consideration of problems of economy and | 
efficiency in the administration of crim- | 
Adequate financial statistics | 


inal justice. 
}as to Federal, State, and municipal en- 


|foreement of the criminal law, and the} 
development, if possible, of standards of | 


|efficient expenditure for criminal-justice 
purposes, should facilitate greatly intel- 
ligent planning and action looking to- 
| ward the improvement of 
justice machinery. In part, 
i these specific recommendations, like the 
|general conclusions of our> consultants 


{which we have approved, have broader | 


implications. The importance of dealing 
effectively with organized crime, whether 
|}commercialized fraud or extortion, can 
not be overemphasized. 
tion requires knowledge—not, as in too 
;many cases, a mere _ redoubling of 
effort in the absence of adequate informa- 
tion and a definite plan. The carrying 
out of our recommendation for imme- 
diate, comprehensive, and scientific na- 
| tion-wide inauiry into organized crime 
|should make possible the development of 
|an intelligent plan for its control. 

| (Signed) “George W. Wickersham, 
chairman. Henry W. Anderson, Newton 
|D. Baker, Ada L. Comstock, William I. 
|Grupb, William S. Kenyon, Monte M. 
|Lemann, Frank J. Loesch, Kenneth Mac- 
kintcsh, Paul J. McCormick, Roscoe 
| Pound. 

| “June 24, 1931.” 


Divisions of Report 
By the Consultants 


The report of iis consulianits to the 
Commission on the cost of crime and 
criminal justice in the United States is 
divided into 10 parts whieh treat, respec- 
tively, the following subjects: Introductory 
analysis of the cost of crime; cost of ad- 
ministration of criminal justice by the 
Federal Government; published statistical , 
material on State and municipal costs of 
the administration of criminal justice; cost 
of State police forces; cost of State penal 
and correctional institutions and parole 
agencies; cost of administration of crimi- 
nal justice in American cities; private ex- 
penditures for protection against crime; 
private losses due to ciminal acts; econamic 
losses to the community due to the exist- 
ence of crime; and summary and recom- 
mendations. 

Their studies of the public cost of crimi- 
nal justice include, besides covering the, 


‘Resulting From Crime 


|of crime 


| crime.” 


| 


Intelligent ac- | 


losses which result from commercialized 
fraud and organized extortion and racket- 
eering, for which the investigators were 
unable to obtain statistics, is said to 
clearly indicate “the need for further study 
of the subjects of commercialized fraud 
and racketeering and organized extor- 
tion.” 


Economic Losses 


Avutnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DAILY 
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Bad Cheek Law 
Held Void as to 
Postdated Paper 


Constitutional Provision 
Against Imprisonment for 
Debt Held Violated by 
South Dakota Act 


PIERRE, S. Dak. 
State oF SoutH DAKOTA 
v. 
Harotp NELSON. 
South Dakota Supreme Court. 
No. 7065. 

Appeal from the Circuit Court of Brook- 
ings County. 

Wattacr E. Purpy for respondent; M. Q. 
SuHarpc, Attorney General, and B. H. 
ScuapHoret for appellant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 3, 1931 

_Po.ttey, P. J.—In this case an informa- 

tion was filed against the defendant 

charging him with the violation of the 

provisions of chapter 121, Laws of 1923, 

known as the “bad check” law. De- 

fendant demurred to the information on 
the ground that it did not state facts 
sufficient to constitute a public offense. 


The demurrer was sustained and the State . 


appeals. 


The check was executed and delivered 
to the mnayee on Oct. 22, but was dated 
Nov. 22. Therefore it constituted what 
is known, as a post-dated check; and the 
first erdund urged by the defendant in 
suppgrt of the demurrer is that the statute 
under which the information is drawn 
does not apply to a post-dated check. 
Section 1 of the said statute reads as 
follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any person, either 
for himself or as the agent or representa- 
tive of another or as an officer of a corpora- 
tion, to make, draw, utter, issue, or deliver 
any check, draft or order on any bank or 
depository for the payment of money or 
its equivalent, knowing at the time of the 
making, drawing, uttering, issuing or de- 
livering of such check, draft or order as 
aforesaid that he has not sufficient funds 
on deposit in or credit with such bank or 
depository with which to pay such check, 
draft or order upon presentation. 


Definition of ‘Check’ 


It will be seen from a reading of this 
section that no mention of post-dated 
checks is made, and it may be true that 
a post-dated check is not a check at all 
as the same is defined by our statute. 


| Section 1887, Code of 1919, defines a check 


as “a bill of exchange drawn on a bank 
payable on demand.” 

If the word “check” is to be con- 
fined within this definition, then it 
is no violation of the law to issue a post- 


| dated check because such a check is not 


Substantial economic losses to the com- | 
munity as a whole result, it is stated, from 
the fact that crime diverts large amounts 
of potentialiy productive labor into non- | 
preductive channels. “This loss of pro- 
ductive labor occurs not only in the case | 
of criminals and persons imprisoned for 
crime, but also in the case of public offi- 
cers employed in law enforcement activ- 
ities, private persons employed in protec- 
tion against crime, and such persons as 
criminal lawyers and bondsmen, jurors and 
witnesses in criminal cases, and employes | 
insurance companies and of| 
manufacturers of protective devices against | 
In the case of prisoners and law | 
enforcement officers it is indicated that 
the cost may total $300,000,000 per year. 

Speaking of the total cost of crime, the! 
investigators state: 

“It is wholly impossible to make an ac- 
curate estimate of the total economic cost | 
of crime to the-United States. This is} 
true whether we look at the immediate 
cost of crime to the taxpaying and prop-| 
erty-owning public and the individuals) 
composing it, or whether we consider the 
net ultimate cost to the community as a 
whole. Many ‘estimates’ of total cost have 
been made, but they, in our opinion, have 
only been guesses; and we do not feel that 
any useful purpose would be served by 
still another guess. | 

“It does not seem to us, however, that! 


| the total annual cost of erime to the} 
|country in dollars and cents is a matter 


of great importance. The data which} 
can be accurately ascertained clearly in- | 
dicate that the toll levied upon the com- 
munity by the criminal, directly and in- 
directly, is a very large one, and one 
which imposes a serious economic bur- 
den on the public and the individuals 


of common knowledge that the economic | 
loss due to crime is enormous, that it is 


\are of outstanding and increasing impor-| desirable that it be reduced, and that it) 


can be reduced by reducing crime and 


with them adequately will require accurate | by diverting the man power now devoted | 
knowledge of their|to criminal activities into legitimate and | 


productive channels. It seems to us, 


| therefore, that the desirability of adequate | 


; }crime control from an economic stand-| 
mend that means be found for beginning! point is so obvious that it should not re-| 


quire the reenforcement of specific fig- 
ures as to aggregate dollars-and-cents 
lesses to rouse the public to the interest 
and activity necessary to deal adequately 
with the problem.” 

The consultants submitted with their 
report certain conclusions from the data 
gathered relating to the relative expendi- 
tures for criminal justice agencies, rela- 
tive importance of the cost of administer- 
ing criminal justice and of loss due to 
crime, and possible reductions in the cost 
of criminal justice. 


our criminal | 
however, | 


Relative Amounts Spent 


By Enforcement Agencies 


The studies made are said to give an 
approximately accurate idea of the rela- 
tive amounts spcnt by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States c1 the five prin- 
cipal types of law enforcement agencies— 
police, prosecution, criminal courts, penal 
and correctional institutions, and proba- 
tion and parole agefMics. “In the cases 
|Oof the Federal Government, the largest 
expenditure is for police, which accounts 
for 68.1 per cent of the total Federal cost 
of criminal jusiice. Federal penal and 
correctionaly institutions account for 16.1 
per cent, Federal criminal courts for 12 
per cent, and Federal prosecution for 3.7 
per cent. Federal probation and parole 
expenditures have been negligible prior to 
the present fiscal year. 

“In the case of the States, the largest 
direct expenditure is for penal and cor- 
/rectional institutions, although some 
States have substantial police expendi- 
|tures. State expenditures for parole agen- 
cies are very small in relation to penal 
expenditures, being on the average iess 
than 2 per cent of the State exvenditures 
for penal and correctional institutions for 
adults. 

“Data show that muth the largest ele- 
ment \in municipal costs of criminal jus- 
tice is the cost of police, which averages 
78.3 per cent of the total for the cities 
for which data are available.” 

These facts suggest three conClusions to 
the consultants, they state: ‘First, the 
preponderant share of the total funds used 
for criminal justice purposes which is ex- 
pended for police emphasizes the desir- 
ability of active measures to increase 
police efficiency to a level commensurate 
with the very large expenditures involved. 

“Second, the relatively large amounts 
of public funds disbursed for the support 
of penal institutions, as compared with 
the relatively small amounts expended for 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


| payable on demand, but only on or after 


the date named in the check; but it is 
urged by the Attorney General that if the 
instrument in question is not a check, it 
is an order or something else that has the 
same effect, and that the distinction should 
be disregarded and the, defendant prose- 
cuted as though he had given a check in 
the strict sense of the word. We will not 
pause to consider this contention because 
we prefer to rest our decision upon an- 
other ground urged by the defendant. 

It is the contention of the defendant 
that the effect of the law in question is 
“imprisonment for debt” arising out of or 
founded upon contract and is, therefore, 
in violation of section 15 of article 6 
of our Constitution. 

Section 2 of chapter 121, Laws 1923, pro- 
vides the penalty for a violation of the 
provisions of section 1 and reads as fol- 
lows: 

That any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of section 1 of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor if such 
check, draft, cr order is drawn for less than 
$20 and upon conviction shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $25 and not 
mere than $100 or by imprisonment in the 
county jail for a period of not less than 
10 days and not more than six months, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment; if 
such check, draft or order shall be drawn 
for an amount of $20 or more, such persons 
shall be deemed guilty of a felony and upon 
conviction shall be punished by a fine of 
not less than $100 and not more than $5,000, 
or by imprisonment in the State peniten- 
tiary for a period of not less than one year 
and not more than five years or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 


Complete Law 


These two sections, 1 and 2, if stand- 
ing alone, constitute a complete law. Sec- 
tion 1 describes the offense and section 2 
prescribes the penalty for a violation of 
the provisions of section 1, and make it a 
misdemeaner or a felony, according to the 
amount of the check, for a person to issue 
any check, draft or order on a bank know- 
ing at the time that he did not have suffi- 
cient funds on deposit in, or credit with, 
the said bank with which to pay such 
check, draft or order on presentation. But 
section 3 of the law reads as follows: 

That in any case where a prosecution is 
begun under this act, the defendant shall 

have a right, upon application made for 
that purpose before trial, to have said ac- 
tion abated by showing to the court or the 
judge that he has had an account in said 
bank upon which said check, draft or 
order was drawn, 30 days next prior to the 
time said check, draft or order was delivered, 
and that said chec draft or order was 
; drawn upon said bank or depository without 
| intent to defraud the party receiving the 
same, and if the court shall so find, said 
action shall be abated and the defendant 
shall be discharged upon paying into the 
court the amount of such check, draft or 
order and the costs in such case. 

This section enables the defendant, after 
prosecution has been initiated, to pay the 
amount of the check, draft or order in- 
volved, or show that he had sufficient funds 
in the said bank within 30 days next 
prior to the issuance of the check and did 
not intend to defraud the party receiv- 
ing the same, and upon such showing to 
be discharged. 

Under the provisions of this section the 
defendant has his choice. He may make 
satisfaction as therei» provided or upon 
failure to make such satisfaction, he must 
suffer the penal ’ provided in section 2. 
The question then becomes is the penalty 

rovided by section 2, inflicted for issuing 

he bad check or for failure to make satis- 

faction as provided under section 3? 

Under our view of the case, the penalty 
is inflicted for failure to make such satis- 
faction and this view is strengthened by 
the provisions of section 5 of the law 
which reads as follows: 

It is further provided that nothing in 
this act shall apply in cases where checks, 
drafts or orders were actually honored by 
the bank or banks or depository or deposi- 
tories on’ which they were drawn. 

Failure to Pay 

This ‘section is es much a part of the 
law as either of the others and must be 
read and considered in construing the en- 
tire law. In view of this section, the ex- 
ecution and delivery of the check by the 
defendant does not constitute a complete 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 





Alabama Tax Amendment 
Held Improperly Submitted 


MontTGomery, ALA., Aug. 21, 

In an advisory opinion rendered Aug. 
21, thie Alabama Supreme Court held that 
the proposed State income tax amend- 
ment was not properly submitted by the 
Legislature. 

The act imposing an additional tax of 
1 cent a gallon on gasoline, the proceeds 
to be used fon road building and main- 
tenance, is constitutional and valid, the 
;court advised Governor B. M. Miller, 


as ican. 
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Telephone Tax 
And Lower Toll 


Suit Is Filed to Collect Addi- 

tional License Fee in Okla- | 

_homa From Southwestern | 
Bell Company 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Aug. 21. | 

Three State agencies are engaged in} 
efforts to obtain from the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. more taxes and fees 
and lower toll rates. | 
Raising the tentative assessment of the 
company’s Oklahoma properties to $22,- 
980,381, an increase from 1930 valuations 
of $3,308,520, the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion has started a move to obtain from 


SUPERVISION 





Charges of Plot 
Mixed Age 


Governor of Nebraska 


State Insurance Commissioner 





LINCOLN, Nesr., Aug. 21. | 


The decision of the State Insurance 
Commissioner, Lee Herdman, dismissing 
the complaint against certain stock fire 
insurance companies and their State and 
special agents that they unlawfully cleared 
or separated mixed agencies (6 U. S. 
Daily, 1423) has been approved by Gov- 
ernor C. W. Bryan. The case was entitled 
Fred E. Walt et al. v. Fidelity-Phoenix 
Fire Insurance Co. et al. Mr. Herdman’s 
decision follows in full text: 

This proceeding was brought before the 
Insurance Department of the State of | 
Nebraska upon a complaint filed by Fred 
E. Walt et al. v. Fidelity-Phoenix Fire 
Insurance Company et al. in compliance 
with the provisions of section 59-302, Ar- 
ticle 3, Chapter 59, of the 1929 Compiled 


jance written in the State of Nebraska, 
j}and that they have 6,000 employes. and | 


to. Separate 


ncies Dismissed For Compensation 


Approves Finding by 


a 
Increases in 21 Classes Held 


Necessary to Create ‘Ca- 
tastrophe’ Reserve; Small 
Pay Rolls a Factor 


the insurance agents in the State offer- 
ing them a higher commission than the 
defendant companies were paying. 


The mutual companies were writing 
fire insurance at a lower rate and on cer- 
tain classes of risks were refunding a part 
of the premium paid, and the loyalty 
group was paying a higher commission CHARLESTON, W. Va., Aug. 21. 
to agents; that this seriously menaced 


C Increases in rates charged 21 industrial 
the business of the defendant companies, | classifications by the State Compensation 


as it threatened them, especially in mixed | Fund were ordered Aug. 18 by the State 
agencies, with serious losses; that the de-| Compensation Commissioner, Lee Ott. At 
fendant companies and thoag affiliated with Ott reduced rates 


> C | the same time Mr. 
them write 70 per cent of the fire insur- | charged 16 classes and left unchanged the 


rates of 56 other classes. 
Increases Necessitated 





agents in their employ. 


The material evidence introduced by the 
defendants in denial of the allegations 


In West Virginia F ederal 


follows in full text: 


Trade Commission Redrafts Regula- 
tion Prepared by the Trade 





‘Writ Issued b 


Trade practice rules of the range boiler | stituted and approved the following for | 


|}industry have been given final approval|/Rule 1, Group I, as published July 29,| 
| by the industry following redraft of cer- 
| tain rules the Federal Trade Commission 
announced Aug. 20. The rules were orig- 
inally drawn by the industry in confer- 
ence with the Commission in June, 1929, 
;at which about 60 per cent of the in- 
dustry was represented. 


1929; | 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to) 
induce the breach of existing contracts be- 
tween competitors and their customers by | 
| any false or deceptive means whatsoever, | 
or interfering with or obstructing the| 
|performance of any such contractual | 
The announcement of the Commission} duties or servicés by any such means, 


with the purpose and effect of unduly 
The range boiler industry has accepted| hampering, injuring, or embarrassing 


False Branding With Intent 


To Deceive Purchasers | 
Rule 2.—The Commission substituted 





Rates Are Revised Range Boiler Industry Accepts (Order of Court 
| Revised Trade Practice Rules 


Against Insurer 
Enjoined in Ohio 


y Supreme 
Court Prohibits Appoint- 
ment of Receiver Asked 
By Policyholder 


Co.umsus, Onto, Aug. 21. 

Chief Justice Carrington T. Marshall, of 
the Ohio Supreme Court, recently issued 
an alternative writ of prohibition direct- 
ing the Meigs County Common Pleas 





| several changes suggested by the Federal | competitors in their businesses, is an un-| Court, Judge Charles E. Peoples, of the 
| Trade Commission in the industry's trade) fair trade practice.” 

' practice conference rules, and has sanc-| | 
| tioned the Commission’s declination to 
|approve or accept eight rules formerly | 
The increases were necessitated, Mr. Ott | received in Group II and published July 
| explained, in order to set up a 10 per cent | 29, 1929. 


court, and Fred W. Crow, receiver, to 
desist from carrying out an order of the 
Meigs County Court directed against the 
Knights Templar & Masonic Mutual Aid 
Association, Cincinnati. 

The insurance association*in asking the 


Statutes pf the State of Nebraska. This | 
section reads as follows: | 


The State Insurance Board of the State 


the company approximately $135,000 more 
in ad valorem taxes fo. the various State 


of the complaint is as follows: 


All of the witnesses called for the de-| 


surplus in the compensation fund to take| Rules approved by the Commission, 


|and approved the following for a part of | writ, said that Jonas Ervin, a policyholder, 





subdivisions. The present assessment is 
tentative. The Board will meet Jater to 
decide whether to make the tentative 
schedule permanent for the present fiscal ' 
and taxing year. | 


Penalties Asked | 


In the Oklahoma County District Court | 
the Attorney General, J. Berry Kirlg, has| 
filed a suit seeking a total of $644,203 in| 
corporation license taxes and penalties. 
The petition alleges that the company, a} 


| provisions of this article; and on complaint 


is hereby authorized to summon and bring 
before it for examination under oath any 
officer or employe of any fire insurance 
company transacting business within this 
State suspected of violating any of the 


in writing made to it by two or more resi- 
dents of this State charging any such com- 
pany under oath upon @heir knowledge or 
belief with violating the provisions of this 
article, the State Insurance Board shall 
summon and cause to be brought before it 
for examination under oath any officer or 
employe of said company; 

And if upon such examination, and the 





| fense testified that they had attended the 


/erence in his address to the separation 


|} agencies, nor did they or anyone else at 


meeting in Omaha inthe Fontonelle 
Hotel in March, 1930; that at this meet-| 
ing the president and vice president of 
the Western Underwriters’ Association 
were present and delivered addresses; 
that neither of these men made any ref- 


payrolls.” 
ficit in the fund. 


The payrolls of coal companies which 
are subscribers to the fund, he explained, 
have decreased steadily during the last | 
five years. For the fiscal year ended June | 
30, 1927, the industry’s payrolls totaled 
$176,000,000. In 1928 they had been re- 
| duced to $142,000,000, in 1929 to $131,000,- 
| 000, in 1930 to $124,000,000 and for the} 


| 


movement or to the clearing of mixed 


any time during the meeting refer to, 
mention, or discuss the subject of separa- 


He said that there was no de-|conforming to samples; secret payment 
| of rebates; discrimination in price; 
‘selling goods beldw cost with the intent 


| ing terms of sale a part of published price 
| schedules; standard form of contract; and 
| false invoicing. 


products of the industry, with the effect 
of misleading or deceiving purchasers 
7 : |with respect to the quantity, quality, 
and effect of injuring a competitor. |grade or substance of the goods pur- 

Other rules accepted as expressions Of | chased, is an unfair trade practice.” 
the trade and designated Group II per-| Rule 3—The Commission substituted 
tain to publication of price lists and mak- anqg approved the following for a part of 
Rule 8, Group I, as published July 29, 
1929: 

“The practice of shipping or delivering 


and 


jcare of catastrophes, as required by law,| designated Group I, refer to maliciously| Rule 2, Group I, as published July 29,|had obtained from Judge Peoples the ap- 
;and were due in part “to the increased | inducing breach of contracts; false mark- | 1929: pointment of Mr. Crow as receiver, an 
|cost of accidents incident to,the smaller |ing of products; shipping products not} “The false marking or branding of | order restraining Charles T. Warner, State 


Superintendent of Insurance, from acting 
on any application of the association to 
amend its charter., and an order enjoin- 
ing the association from collecting any 
debts due it. 


Contentions in Case 
The association contended that the 
Meigs County Court and Judge Peoples 
had no jurisdiction to restrain Super- 
intendent Warner from acting in his offi- 


Missouri corporation with capital of $200,- | 
000,000, obtained an Oklahoma charter in| 
April, 1920, and paid the charter fee of 
one-tenth of 1 per cent on a capital of 
$10,000,000 to be used within the State. 


examination of any other witness or wit- | tion or clearing of mixed agencies. 
nesses that may be produced and examined, 
the State Insurance Board shall determine 
that said company is guilty of a violation 


of any of the provisions of this article, or 


All Deny Agreement 
| Was Reached 


Sayed year ended June 30, 1931, to $97,-/Commission’s Statement 
,000. 


When mines are operated steadily the To Range Boiler Group | 
costs to the State fund of accidents in the, . The Commission’s complete statement to 


|products which do not conform to the cial capacity as described by the Legisla- 
samples submitted or representations ture, and that they had no jurisdiction 
made prior to securing the orders, with- | against the association because of the 
out the consent of the purchasers to such fact that the association, being domiciled 
substitutions, and with the effect of de-|in Cincinnati, has no office or place of 





By the end of June of the same year, | 
the petition asserts, the capital used had | 
increased to $15,721,574 and the amount) 
invested has totaled a larger sum each 
year since that time. The petition claims 
for the State an adidtional fee of $5,721 | 
for the 1920 charter, with penalties of $25 | 
a@ day since that time, with additional | 
fees for other capital increases and pen- 
alties, the total being $644,203. 


Properties Appraised 


At the present time the Corporation 
Commission has several field parties at 
work appraising toll line properties of the 
Southwestern Beli Telephone Co. and 
other telephone companies named a few 
weeks ago as the center of a general tele- 
phone rate investigation, according to} 
Paul A. Walker, chairman. 

The first part of this investigation, Mr. 
Walker said, will relate to toll charges of 
the Southwestern Bell, the Oklahoma- 
Arkansas Telephone Company, and the} 
Southwestern Associated Telephone Com-| 
pany. Later an investigation will be made! 
into local rates charged by these com- 
panies and by the small independent tele- 
phone companies operating in the State. 


Devices Approved 
To Stop Gas Escape 


Bay State Apparatus Prevents 
Leakage in Fire 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 21. 

Eleven automatic devices to retard or| 
prevent the escape of gas in case of fire| 
were approved by the Department of 


if emy officer shall fail to appear, or submit | 
to an examination, after being duly sum- 
moned, it shall forthwith issue an order 
revoking the authority of such company to 
transact business within this State, and 

ch company shall not thereafter be per- 
mitted to transact the business of fire in- 
surance in this State at any time within | 
one year from the time of such revocation. | 


The allegation in the complaint charges | 
that the defendants violated a provision in 
Section 59-301, Article 3, Chapter 59 of 
the 1929 Statute of the State of Nebraska 
which reads as follows: 


Any combination or agreement made or 
entered into by or between two or more 
fire insurance companies insuring property 
against casyalties from the elemepts, trans- 
acting business within this State, or be- 
tween the officers, or employes of any such 
companies, relating to the manner of 
transacting the business of fire insurance 
within this State, is hereby declared to be 
unlawful. 


It is alleged in the complaint that the 
defendants agreed and combined to violate 
Section 59-301 in the following manner: 


Have entered into a combination and 
agreement as to the manner of transacting 
the business of fire gnsurance within the 
State and in violating the provisions of 
section 50-301, article 3, chapter 59 of the 
1929 Compiled Statutes of the State of 
Nebraska, in that said insurance companies 
and said agents and employes hereinbefore 
set out have entered into an unlawful con- 
spiracy and agreement to prevent any per- 
son or persons, firms or corporations from 
representing any insurance company con- 
nected with and a member of said Western 
Underwriters’ Association, if said person or 
persons, firm or corporation continues to 
represent any fire insurance company not 
a member of said Western Underwriters 
Association; 

And said insurance companies, through 
its agents, officers, employes and representa- 
tives have and are threatening to cancel 
the license of their respective insurance 
agents unless said insurance agents will 
agree not to represent any fire insurance 
companies not connected with and a mem- 
ber of said Western Underwriters’ Association. 


| 


| 
| 


‘ 
| 
| 


The testimony of each one of the wit-| take less time off, according to Mr. Ott. | 


nes#s for the defense was clear, posi- 
tive, and direct that at the Omaha meet-| 
ing no agreement was reached or combi- | 
nation or conspiracy formed, to engage 
in the separation movement or the clear-) 
ing of mixed agencies, and that at no 
time or place had any of them entered | 
into any combination or conspiracy with | 
any othéen agent, individual, or company, | 
to engage in separating or clearing mixed 
agencies. of which maintenance, expenses and con- | 

Each one of the individual defendants, | tingencies are financed was increased from 
a field agent representing one of the de- | 38 cents to 60 cents for the coal mining 
fendant companies, testified that he had | industry. 
separated or attempted to separate the| In each case where increases in base | 
mixed agency testified too by one of the| rates have been ordered the minimum rate | 
|complainant witnesses, for the reason | has been decreased and the maximum has 
that he was not satisfied with the busi-| been raised. This was done, Mr. Ott ex- | 
ness his company was receiving from this |Plained, because it was found that some | 
agency and that in separating it or at-| subscribers who had had few accidents | 
| tempting to separate it, he had authority| were being penalized. Those employers 
|to act and had acted on his own respon- | who have few accidents will pay less under | 
| sibility without having any agreement or) the new schedule, he said, while those | 
understanding or combination with any} whose accidents are more numerous will | 
| other agent, individual, or company, and | pay a correspondingly larger amount. The | 
that what he did was in his judgment the | maximum in each classification was raised | 
|best thing to do in the interest of the! 
company he represented. | was increasing. 

This was the testimony of all the indi-| Neither Mr. Ott nor J. W. Smiley, actu- 
vidual defendants who had separated’ or | ary of the department, would estimate the 
attempted to separate the mixed agencies | amount of premium income to be derived 
as testified to by complainants witnesses. from the new rates. 


We believe that the above is a fair 
| statement of the facts proven by the com- 
plainants and a fair statement of the facts 
| proven by the defense and of the evidence 
on which the defense relies. 


Chapter 59, article 3, is a penal statute. | 
| This proceeding is quasi criminal and a} 
; conviction had only when the evidence 
proves the guilt of the accused beyond a} 
| reasonable doubt. The only penalty which 
the Department of Insurance can im- 


longer time. 


The base rate for coal mining was in- | 
creased from $2.50 per $100 of pay roll to 
$3. The minimum rate was decreased 
from $1.95 to $1.88 but the maximum wag 
increased from $5 to $6. | 

Assessment for the loading fund, out | 





because it was found that the loss ratio | 


industry are less because those injured|the range boiler group is as follows: 


When work is slack, those injured remain | Range Boiler Industry was held at the 
away from work for longer periods nt) =e a hone br See eer 
craw compensation benefits for similarly | W@Shington, D. C., June 4, » under the 

P y | direction of Commissioner Edgar A. Mc-| 


| McCulloch, the conference discussed and | 
adopted 15 resolutions dealing with va-| 


oe am 2 t Group I: Rule 1.—The Commission sub- 
H igh Costs of Crime Said to Require 
Revision of Federal and State Laws 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
probation, call for investigation from the; the Commission in its report. Summariz- 


ceiving or misleading purchasers, is an 
unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 4.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for a part of 
Rule 2, Group I, as published July 29, 
Culloch, of the Federal Trade Commission, | 1929: ; 
assisted by Stephen C. Van Fleet, Assist-| “The secret payment or allowance of 
ant Director of Trade Practice Confer- | rebates, refunds, commissions, or unearned 
ences. . | discounts, whether in the form of money 

On the basis of volume of business, it | or otherwise, or secretly extending to cer- 
was estimated that 60 per cent of the in-| tain purchasers special services of priv- 
dustry was represented at the conference. | ileges, not extended to all purchasers un- 

After a brief address by Gommissioner| der like terms and conditions, with the 

intent and with the effect of injuring a 


competitor and where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice.” 

Rule 5.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 4, 
Group I, as published July 29, 1929: 

“It is an unfair trade practice for any 
person engaged in interstate commerce, 
in the course of such: commerce, either 
directly or indirectly, to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of com- 
modities, where the effect of such dis- 
crimination may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in any line of commerce; provided that 
nothing hereiw contained shall prevent 
discrimination’ in price between purchasers 
of the same class on account of differences 
in the grade, quality or quantity of the 
commodity sold, or that makes only due 
allowance for differences in the cost of 
| selling or transportation, or discrimination 
in price in the same or different com- 
| munities made in good faith to meet com- 
petition; and provided further, that noth- 
|ing herein contained shall prevent per- 
sons engaged in selling the products of 
this industry in commerce from select- 
ing their own customers in bona fide 


A Trade Practice Conference for the 


rious trade or business practices. The 
Commission, after consideration, has re- 
worded some of these resolutions and has | 
divided them into Group I and Group II. 
Those in Group I the Commission has! 
approved, and those in Group II the Com- 
mission has accepted as expressions of the 
trade. The Commission declined to ap- 
prove or accept Rules 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14 
-_ 15 (Group TI), as published July 29, 
1929. 

The Commission has directed that notice 
be given that in referring to or quoting 
trade practice conference rules, the form 
in which they appear in the Commission's 
official statement be followed with refer- 
ence to wording, grouping numbering and 
lettering. 


* 


business in Meigs County. 

Attorney General Gilbert Bettman, ap- 
Rearing in behalf of the Division of In- 
surance, contended that “under the laws 
of Ohio, a private individual has no power 
to seek the appointment of a receiver 
for an insurance company because the 
Legislature has vested this power in the 
Superintendent of Insurance and the At- 
torney General.” “Therefore,” Mr. Bett- 
man argued, “the authority to apply for a 
receiver for an insurance company rests 
exclusively in the State. The appoint- 
ment of a receiver for an insurance com- 
pany upon the application of a private 
individual is void.” 

Petition Outlined 

Mr. Ervin, in petitioning the Meigs 
County Court for the receiver and the 
restraining orders, claimed the mutual 
association had improperly invested funds, 
improperly increased its limit of liabil- 
ity, and “had violated said contract in 
various other respects.” 

In asking the Supreme Court for a writ 
of prohibition, the association contended 
that a recent examination by the State 
Insurance Division of the association’s 
condition showed it to have assets of $543,- 
441.96, liabilities of $223,334.07, and a sur- 
plus of $320,107.89. 
| Representing the insurance association 
were Riesenberg, Cohen & Steltenpohl, of 
Cincinnati; Vorys, Sater, Seymour & 
Pease, of Columbus. Assistant Attorney 
General William J. Ford assisted Mr, 
Bettman. Appearing against the issu- 
ance of a writ were Ray O'Don and Edgar 
Ervin, of Columbus, 





tion with buyers a standard form of con- 
tract which will thoroughly protect the 
rights of both buyers and sellers.” 


| Rule C.—The Commission substituted 


Public Utilities in an order issued Aug. 19° 


standpoint of economy in administration. |ing these recommendations, the report of | ‘“@nsactions and not in restraint of trade,” | 8nd accepted the following for a part of 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































in compliance with a law enacted by the 
1931 Legislature. 

Under the new law the Department 
was required not only to approve the de- 
sign and types of devices which might be 
used but to prescribe regulations for its | 
enforcement. In an order approving the 
devices the Department also prescribed 
three regulations. One would prohibit the 
use of devices not approved by the De- 
partment; a second requires thé location 
of the devices not more than 12 inches 
from the intake side of the meter, while 
the third stipulates the heat at which the 
devices shall operate. 

In its order. the Commission makes 
clear that any additional types of devices 
submitted to ,the Department for ap- 
proval will be given due consideration. 
At a recent hearing on the new law rep- 
resentatives of the manufacturers claimed 
that the devices should be located near or 
on the meters, while representatives of 
the gas companies felt the shut-off should 
be located inside the cellar walls on_the 
main intake pipe. The Department’s sec- 
ond regulation makes known its support 
of the former suggestion. 





Alabama Clarifies Statute 
Regulating Burial Societies 


MontTGcomMery, ALA., Aug. 21. 

A life insurance company whose con- 
tract contains a provision for defraying 
the expenses of a funeral is not engaged 
in providing burial and funeral benefits 
within the meaning of section 1 of the 
statute (H. 672) enacted by the recent 
Legislature to regulate burial companies, 
associations and societies, Attorney Gen- 
eral Thomas E. Knight Jr. held recently 
in an opinion to the State Superintendent 
of Insurance, Chares C. Greer. 

“While it is true that the life insur- 
ance company contracted with the mor- 
ticians to bury its policyholders,” he 
ruled, “at the same time I am of the 
opinion that the life insurance company 
in question is acting as the agent of the 
insured rather than that of the mor- 
tician or undertaker.” 


Oklahoma to List Agents 
In Arrears to Insurers 


OKLAHOMA City, OXKLA., Aug. 21. 


The State Insurance Board has re- 
quested all special agents of insurance 
companies operating in Oklahoma to fur- 
nish the name of all local agents who are 
now in arrears and who may become in 
arrears with their balances to the com- 
panies they represent. The Board re- 
quested the special agents to keep this 
information up to date. 

By this request the Board coes not in 
any sense intend to become x cci'ecting 
agency, but wants the list for a file of this 
class of agents for future reference in 
order that all such agents may be elimi- 
nated, according to William Murdock, sec- 
retary of the Board. 


Abolishment of Muncie 
Trolley Service Is Sought 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 21. 


The Indiana Railroad has filed with 
the Public Service Commission a petition 
for permission fo abandon street car 
service in Muncie, a city of about 47,000 
population. 

The petition asserts that there is no 
public need for such service and that the 
pystem has not been remunerative since 
1926. The income last year was stated to 
have been $40,855, with operating expenses 
ef $56,871. 





'may be mutual companies, others stock | introduced by the complainants in this 


Separating of Mixed pose upon the guilty, is far more severe 
. , ; than that which the courts may impose 

Agencies Charged __|upon an individual found guilty of vio- 
In the insurance world the allegation | Jating the same section in a criminal pro- 

complainant is understood as charging the | ceeding, under the provisions of section 

Gefendant companies with clearing or sep- 59-301. 

arating mixed agencies. A mixed agency | 

is one which represents a number of com- 

panies of different kinds and belonging 

to different groups. 


In this State some of these companies | 


|If such investigation should indicate that 





with by institutional confinement, 
possibility of substantial economies would 
be disclosed. 

“Third, the relatively small part of the 
total cost of criminal law enforcement 
represented by expenditures for prosecu- 


Complainants Offered 
|No Direct Evidence 
Although no direct evidertce has been 


enough is being spent on _ prosecuting 
agencies in view of the very large impor- 
tance of efficient prosecution in securing 
adequate law enforcement.” 


companies, with no affiliations with any | proceeding in support of the allegation in 
group; others may be stock companies|the complaint, their counsel insist that 
affiliated with the loyalty group of the| the evidence establishes the guilt of de- 


tion gives rise to the query whether | 


Western Insurance Bureau, and other 
stock companies may belong to the West- 
ern Underwriters’ Association. 

Clearing or separating a mixed agency 
occurs when a company represented in 
the agency demands that the agency can- 
cel its contract with anotner company 
also represented by it. 
mixed agency is given the option of choos- 


ing between the two companies, and if the} 


agency contract is not cancelled with the 
company to which objection is made, the 


company making the objection cancels its | 


agency and removes its supplies. 
The complainants in_ this proceeding 
|subpoenaed a large number of witnesses. 


All except two of them were local fire in- | 
surance agents conducting mixed agencies | 


in the towns and cities where they reside. 

We will not review their testimony, but 

will briefly state the facts proven by the 

complainants’ witnesses and by cross-ex- 

amination of the witnesses for the defense. 
The complainants proved: 


Secret Meeting Held 
In Omaha Hotel 


That all of the defendant companies ac- 
cused in the complaint belonged to the 
Western Underwriters’ Association; 
a meeting was held in the Fontonelle Hotel 


in the City of Omaha, in March, 1930, to, 


which only those were admitted who were 
employed or connected with fire insurance 
companies affiliated with the Western Un- 
Gerwriters’ Association; that this meeting 
was attended by the president and vice 
president of this association; that both 


of them addressed the meeting which was | 


a secret one, and that a witness for the 
complainants was refused admission. 

That an organization exists in Omaha 
known as the “field club,” an organization, 
the membership of which is confiened to 
the field agents in the employ of compa- 
nies belonging to the Western Under- 
writers’ Association. 

That each one of eight witnesses for 
the complainants, testified that he had 
been approached by one of the field agents 
of one of the defendant companies repre- 
sented in his agency, and given the option 
of choosing between the company repre- 
sented by the field agent and some other 
company represented in the agency of the 
witnesss. 

In some instances the mixed agency was 
influenced or pursuaded to clear the 
agency of the company to which objection 
was made. In other instances the demand 
was refused whereupon the field agent 
or some officer of the company he repre- 
sented, 
with a defendant company and removed 
the agencies’ supplies. 


The defense called as witnesses all of | 
the individual defendants named in the} 


complaint and also representatives and 
officers of the number of the defendant 
companies, so that at least one witness 
testified for each company defended. 

The defendants proved: 

That in the Winter of 1929 and 1930 the 
business of the defendant companies had 
been seriously encroached upon by com- 
panies writing fire insurance at a lower 
rate and by companies payine a higher 
commission to agents. 

In February, 1930, what is known as 
the loyalty group affiliated with the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau, circularized all of 


i 


Generally the} 


that | 


cancelled the agencies contract | 


The consultants state their belief that 
“the cost of administering criminal justice 
is relatively small in comparison with 
other economic losses to individuals and 
to the community resulting from crime. 
It is easier to identify the $5.70 per year 
chargeable to each inhabitant of Chicago 
on account of municipal police expendi- 
tures than it is to ascertain each such 


fendants as charged. They contend that 
| from the proven fact the affiliation of the 
defendant companies with the Western | 
Underwriters’ Association, and from the 
fact that only those who are employed as 
agents or officers by companies affiliated 
| With this association, attended the Omaha 
meeting; we must infer that at that meet- 
|ing a conspiracy was formed and an un- 
derstanding reached by those present to} 
carry on a campaign of separation against | 
mixed agencies. 

The subsequent activity of field agents 
| representing the defendant companies, is | 
| claimed to be proof that such a conspir- 
acy was formed at the Omaha meeting. 
| It is also claimed by the counsel for the} 
complainants, that the existence of the 
| “field club” in Omahe is additional proof | 
| that a combination had been formed td 
clear or separate mixed agencies. 

Must we infer the guilt of the accused 
from these facts and circumstances? Does 
it necessarily follow that at the meeting 
in Omaha a combination or conspiracy was 
formed to violate the law? 

This is an age of organization. Every 
| business, every profession, every trade has 
| its organization, and every large business 
has many organizations. The insurance 
business is one of the greatest in the 


country, and it is only natural that there| Urged in Administration 
should be many organizations, for there| 


: | As did the Commission, its corsultants 
are many kinds of fire insurance com-|cite one method “of reducing the cost 
panies, and the stock companies especially | of criminal justice—viz, by limiting the 
are divided into many groups, each hav-| extent to which social control by means 


ing its own organization. of the criminal law is attempted. A part 
These organizations meet frequently in 


secret, which is no cause for suspicion, to 
consider and discuss matters pertaining to 
the business in which their members are 
engaged. Addresses are delivered by men 
of experience and expert in the business 
which the organization fosters and pro- 
motes. 

In this way those belonging to an or- 
ganization keep abreast of the times in 
ideals and in better and improved busi- 
ness matters. It is a sort of school of 
instruction for those belonging to it. 

The defendant companies in order to 
separate br clear the mixed agencies in 
which they were represented, had no need 
for the Western Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion or any other organization. It was not 
necessary for them to enter into any agree- 
ment, combination, or consipracy to ac- 
complish this if they believed it desirable. 

The officers of the defendant companies 
are shrewd and capable men advised by 
able counsel and know well what their 
rights are under the laws of our State.) 
Less than two years ago complaint had 
been filed against many of these com- 
panies for the same offense alleged in this 
complaint. The experience they had at 
|that time educated their officers if they 
needed any further instruction relating 
to the separation of mixed agencies. 

Counsel for the complainants admitted 
what we all know, that any fire insurance 
company acting alone can do as it will 
with any representation it has in a mixed 
agency. Why then should these defendant 
companies enter into a combination or 
{conspiracy to join in separating this class 
of agencies, when acting alone they can 
separate all of the agencies in which they 
are represented, if they see fit to do so 

The officers of these defendant compa- 
nies would be indeed simple minded men 
if they were to do in an unlawful manner 
; What they can do in a lawful manner; | 


eteers; but the latter cost is in fact prob- 
obly more than the former.” 


Their studies are said to “clearly indi- 
cate that it is more important, from an 
economic standpoint, to increase the effi- 
ciency of the administration of criminal 
justice than to decrease its cost. In con- 
sidering possible changes and improve- 
ments in our present machinery for pre- 


should be on efficiency, and on economy 
only as an aid to and index of efficiency, 
not as an end in itself. From an economic 
standpoint, to fail to improve our machin- 
ery for enforcing the criminal law because 


is to be penny-wise and pound-foolish.” 


Increased Efficiency 


proceedings of statutes applying to con- 


are intrinsically fitted to deal, and which 


as outside the law. A thorough overhaul- 
ing of our criminal codes with a view to 


if any, with the cost of their administra- 
tion would appear to be highly desirable 
from an economic standpoint.” 


The recommendations of the consultants 


especially when they join and act in an 


cution against themselves and seriously 
jeopardize the business of the company in 
which they are interested and by which 
they are employed. 

There is a well-known principle of law; 
that where an act may be done in a legal 
or illegal manner, a stong presumption 
of law exists, that the act was lawfully 
done. 
law is very properly applied to the facts 
established by the evidence in this pro- 
ceeding. 

The great preponderance of the eviden¢e 
is with the defense. If we were to find 
for the,complainants, we must hold that 


falsely. If this be true we have indeed 
fallen upon evil days. We do not believe, 
we will not believe, that any witness testi- 
fying at the hearing had before the De- 
partment of Insurance, testified to what 
he knew was not true. 

The complaint is dismissed as to all the 
defendants. 


In our opinion this principle of 


all the witnesses for the defense testified 


probation might desirably be employed | 
in the case of some criminals now dealt | 


the |curate and comprehensive statistics as to | 


|by us be finished; 


person's share of the amount annually ex- | 
torted from the public of Chicago by rack- | 


venting and suppressing crime, emphasis | 


this may increase the cost of enforcement | 


of the money now required to be expended | 
in the administration of criminal justice | 
is spent in the enforcement by criminal | 


duct with which it is a matter of debate | 
whether the police and the criminal courts | 


must in some cases, at least, be regarded | 


appraising the social advantage of such | 
statutes and comparing that advantage, | 


are those mentioned and concurred in by | 


unlawful manner, they must know that! 
they incur the danger of a criminal prose- 


the consultants concludes as follows: 


“To sum up, we recommend: (a) That 
appropriate steps be taken to develop ac- 


Selling of Goods 

| Below Cost Price 

the cost of administration of criminal | at spsroved the fallowine —— . 
justice by the Federal Government and Group I, as published July 29, 1929: : 
by the several States and their municipal | ~ «phe selling of goods below cost with 
subdivisions; (b) that the comparative | the intent and with the effect of injuring 
study of municipal costs of criminal jus-| , competitor and where the effect may 
tice undertaken and partially completed | pe to substantially lessen competition or 
> (c) that a scientific | teng to create a monopoly or to unrea- 
study of commercialized fraud in all its) sonably restrain trade, is an unfair trade 
aspects be made; (d) that a similar study practice.” 

be made of racketeering and organized)" Groyp II: Rule A—The Commission 
extortion; and (e) that measures be taken | supstituted and accepted the following for 
to reduce, so far as practicable, the eco-| Rule §, Group II, as published July 29, 
nomic burden now imposed on jurors and | j999- E é 

| witnesses in eriminal cases. : 


“(a) The industry approves the prac- 
“We believe that the carrying into ef-| tice of each individual member of the 
fect these recommendations, in addition | industry independently publishing and cir- 
to pplying important data as to the| culating to the purchasing trade its own 
economic aspects of crime, will produce | price lists. 
results of substantial value in dealing with “(b) The industry approves the practice 
important problems of law observance and | of making the terms of sale a part of all 
enforcement. Of course, such recom-| published price schedules.” 
mendations merely touch the edge of the| Rule B.—The Commission 
|preblem. The heart of it is in the human and accepted the following for Rule 10, 
engineering required in fighting the de-|Group II, as published July 29, 1929: 
velopment of the criminal and in aggres- | “It is the judgment of this conference 
|sively seeking his rehabilitation.” ‘that the industry should adopt in coopera- 


| Gtanles of Meat and Creamery Butter 
On Aug. 4 Exceed Figure Last Year 


Stocks of meats and creamery butter in cold storage Aug. 1 were larger than last 
year, while stocks of poultry and case eggs were smaller, the Department of Agri- 
culture has just stated in its monthly summary of cold storage holdings. The state- 
ment follows in fyll text: ° 

Frozen and Cured Meats 
The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
| Agriculture, shows the following stocks of 
;frozen and cured meats, including lard, 
in cold storage warehouses and meat- 
packing establishments on Aug. 1, 1931: 


Total meats: 827,019,000 pounds compared 
with 811,142,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1930, and 
@ five-year average of 872,878,000 pounds. 

Frozen beef: 25,250,000 pounds compared 
with 45,830,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1930, and a 
five-year average of 27,574,000 pounds. 

Frozen pork: 181,214,000 pounds compared 
with 157,167,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1930, and 
a@ five-year average of 195,998,000 pounds 
| Frozen lamb and mutton: 1,892,000 pounds 
| compared with 4,476,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1930, 
and 4 five-year average of 2,382,000 pounds. 

Cured beef: 9,250,000 pounds in process of 
cure and 6,575,000 pounds fully cured com- 
| pared with 9,558,000 pounds in process of 
cure and 9,203,000 pounds fully cured Aug 
1, 1930, and @ five-year average of 17,372,000 
pounds for both items. 

Dry salt pork: 74,426,000 pounds in pro- 
cess of cure and 98,834,000 pounds fully cured 
compared with 59,813,000 pounds in pro- 
cess of cure and 54,282,000 pounds fully 
cured Aug. 1, 1930, and a five-year average 
| of 161,136,000 pounds for both items. 
| Pickled pork: 203,947,000 pounds in 
| cess of cure and 


7,101,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1930, and a five- 
year average of 6,559,000 pounds. ® 

Turkeys: 2,774,000 pounds compared with 
5,883,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1930, and a five-year 
average of 5,701,000 pounds. 

Miscellaneous poultry: 15,087,000 pounds 
compared with 16,360,000 pounds Aug. 1, 
1930, and a five-year average of 13,974,000 
pounds. 

While the Bureau feels assured of the 
completeness and accuracy of the total 
amount of poultry reported, it cannot 
vouch for the accuracy and classification 
of the various sizes of chickens. There 
are a number of concerns whose holdings 
are exceedingly heavy, who find it im- 
practicable to make segregation on their 
reports. Consequently, there will be fry- 
ers contained in the figures shown for 
broilers, roasters and possibly miscellane- 
ous poultry. 


Dairy Products 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, shows the fol- 
lowing cold storage holdings of dairy prod- 
ucts and eggs Aug. 1, 1931: 

Creamery Butter: 115,179,000 pounds com- 
pared with 145,061,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1930, 
and a five-year average of 138,684,000 pounds® 

Forty per cent cream: 216,000 40-quart 
cans compared with 362,000 40-quart cans 
Aug. 1, 1930 


pro- 
161,288,000 pounds fully 
cured compared with 229,667,000 pounds in 
process of cure and 150,515,000 pounds fully 


cured Aug. 1, 1930, and a five-year average Twenty per cent cream: 8,000 40-quart 
of 396,652,000 pounds for both items. cans compared with 21,000 40-quart cans 
Miscellaneous meats: 69,343,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1930. 


compared with 90,631,000 pounds Aug. 1, 
1930, and a five-year average of 71,764,000 
pounds., 

Lard: 122,239,000 pounds 
118,353,000 pounds Au 
year average of 171,80: 

Poultry Stocks 


The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agircultural Economics shows the follow- 
ing cold storage holdings of frozen poultry 
on Aug. 1, 1931: 


Total frozen poultry: 36,410,000 pounds 
compared with 46,967,000 pounds Aug 


American cheese: 68,516,000 pounds com- 
pared with 88,749,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1930, 
and a five-year average of 76,503,000 pounds. 

Swiss, including block cheese, 5,839,000 
pounds compared with 6,334,000 pounds Aug. 
1, 1930, and a five-year average of 5,742,000 
pounds. 

Brick and munster cheese: 666,000 pounds 
compared with 1,452,000 pounds Aug. 1. 1930, 
and a five-year average of 1,764,000 pounds. 

Limburger cheese: 717,000 pounds com- 
pared with 1,453,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1930, 
and a five-year average of 1,563,000 pounds 

All other varieties of cheese: 8,376,000 
pounds compared with 10,911,000 pounds Aug. 


compared with 
g 1, 1930, and a five- 
000. 


1930, and a five-year average of 41,269,000 1, 1930, and a five-year average of 9,361,000 
pounds pounds 

Broilers: 6,324,000 pounds compared with Case eggs: 9,503,000 cases compared with 
8,274,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1930, and a five- 11,198,000 cases Aug. 1, 1930, and a five-year 
year average of 6,818,000 pounds. average of 10,249.000 cases 

Fryers, 1,747,000 pounds compared with Frozen eggs: 114,699,000 pounds compared 
2.492,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1930, and a five- with 116,272,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1930, and 
year average of 1,763,000 pounds. a five-year average of 84,532,500 pounds. 

Roasters: 3,362,000 pounds compared with Classification of frozen eggs on 81 per cent 
6,857,000 pounds Aug. 1, 1930, and a five- of total holdings for Aug. 1. 1931, is shown 
year average of 6,454,000 pounds. as follows: 20 per cent whites, 21 per cent 

Fowls: 7,116,000 pounds compared with | yolks and 59 per cent mixed. 


substituted 


Rule 3, Group I, as published July 29, 1929: 

“Withholding from or inserting in the 
invoice statements which make the in- 
voice a false record, wholly or in part, of 
the transaction represented on the face 
thereof, is condemned by the industry.” 

By direction of the Commission: Otis B. 
Johnson, Secretary. 

P. S. Attention is called to Federal 
| Trade Commission v. Raladam Company, 
decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su- 
rreme Court of the United States has ap- 
parently held that in order for a practice 
to constitute an unfair method of compe- 
tition it must be shown to have the tend- 
ency to injurious!y affect the business of 
competitors. 





Insurers to Study 
Excess Commissions 


Proposal for Elimination Made 
To Convention Group 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 21. 


A proposal was made Aug. 20 before 
the subcommittee of the National Con- 
| vention of Insurance Commissioners now 
| investigating problems of the fidelity and 
surety business that the companies and 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters work out a plan for 
eliminating the payment of excess com- 
missions and present it and other evils 
{of the business to the State Insurance 
Commissioners at their December meeting. 

This suggestion was made by James A. 
Beha, general manager of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, who sponsored the present ace 
| quisition cost rules during his administra- 
tion as Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York State. 


Against State Action 

The Insurance Commissioner of Con- 
necticfit, Howard P. Dunham, had sug» 
gested that the companies work out a 
solution to the problem without inter~ 
vention by State officials. State action, he 
said, would reflect upon the entire fidel- 
ity and surety business. Col. Dunham was 
supported by R. Howard Bland, president 
of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The Union Indemnity Co., through its 
executive vice president, Mike M. Moss, 
presented for the record a telegram from 
| the president of the company, W. Irving 
Moss, in which it was suggested that the 
Commissioners and the companies agree 
upon the maximum percentage of acquisi- 
tion cost that may be incurred by any 
company in the conduct of its business. 

A determination of the maximum allow- 
able acquisition cost is necessary before 
any plans can be made effectively to re- 
duce these costs, Mr.\Moss said. 

Suggestion for Control 

Chairman William B. Joyce of the Na- 
tional Surety Co., whose statement before 
fhe last meeting of the Insurance Com- 
missioners resulted in the present hearing, 
suggested that acquisition costs be con- 
trolled through a basic commission rate 
|of 20 per cent. He decleared that bond 
rates in many classes are inadequate and 
yet some companies are forced to cut their 
rates to retain their business in the face 
|of competition. 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary and gen- 
eral counsel of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, said he was not quali- 
| fied to state what the proper rate of comp 
mission should be on surety bonds. 


| 





Imports of New Zealand 

Imports into New Zealand during the 
first six months of 1931 were valued at 
£13,000,000 compared with £22,500,000 for 
the same period last year. Imports from 
the United States during this period were 
the lowest in years. (Department of Com= 
| merce. 





RAILROADS . . . FINANCE 


Rail Rate Plea 
Meets Opposition 
Of Four States Red 


California, Georgia and Ne-| 
~ yada Contest Proposal of 
Lines; Arizona Prepares 
To Challenge Legality 











| 


| 
| 


Revision of the freight rates on vege- 
tables shipped frem Florida producing 
points to destinations throughout the 
country involving increases compared with 
| the rates maintained on similar shipments 
| from Southwestern and Mississippi Valley 
points, but reductions compared with the 
present Florida rates, has just been, or- 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission effective Oct. 26. (Docket No. 16939 
{and related cases.) oil 

(Notice of the Commission's action in| 
this proceeding was published in the is-| 
|sue of Aug. 30.) 

Commissioner Joseph B, Eastman dis- 
sented from the majority opinion in the 
case. He said that the rates here pre- 
|scribed are materially higher in general 
| level, transportation conditions considered, 





[Continued from Page 1.1 


the controversy was ended when it de- 
veloped that introduction of the reports 
would embarrass the Commission. 

The citrus fruit shippers sought to at-| 
tack the necessity of advancing the re- 
frigeration rates and called Roy S. Price, 
Examiner for the Commission, to the} 
stand. Mr. Price testified he had been 
given access to certain financial records 
of the refrigeration line with the under- 
standing he would use none of the infor- 
mation until the February hearing into 
the adequacy and reasonableness of West- 
ern refrigeration rates. ; : 

Karl D. Loos, attorney for the California , 
Citrus League, then withdrew his request 
and waived Mr. Price’s testimony, explain- 
ing he did not desire to be a party to a 
breach of confidence. Commissioner Lewis 
said this action was a distinct relief to 
the Commission. 


| 


parison with those which we prescribed 
from southwestern origin points in the 
consolidated southwestern revision and 
with those which Division 5 recently pre- 
| scribed in the Mississippi Valley. 
“Justification of these differences is at- 
|tempted in the majority report, but I am 
|not satisfied that it is adequate and con- 
vincing. The ~— — i justi- 

r of the Cali-| fication is that Florida vegetables come 
ae Fras Greens mahande, handling earlier into the market and command rela- 
92 per cent of the citrus fruit shipments /|tively higher prices than corresponding 
out of Arizona and California, testified the | vegetables from southwestern and Missis- 
45 per cent increase would impose a burden | S!ppi Valley points. 


of $6,500,000 on growers and shippers. ‘Conclusion Supported 


Georgia in Opposition | By Existing Record 


en On Ane, am | “In general this conclusion seems to be 
hearing in Atlanta came to an end yester- | 


day, the House of Representatives of the | 








culty in believing that such differences 


Georgia Legislature adopted a resolution in price uniformly exist. Vegetables from 


eon proposed 15 per cent freight) ¢oe into the market at about the samc 


; time as the earliér Florida vegetables, and | 

The House ordered that copies of the | th. various districts in Florida must differ | 
resolution be sent to the Commission and | - ot riany in the time when traffic moves 

i Joseph B. Eastman, who | ™&terlally ) . | 

uaaenea the Adents hearing. It was Moreover the majority find that rates 


5 |from the Carolina territory may properly | 
ee eee Stewart, of | be used as a standard for measuring | 


The resolution states that the agricul- | Florida rates, although the Carolina vege- 


tural and business interests of the State | var ote at mere the advantage of a 
Peete ae. tense orlben an “Such distinctiofis in rates on vegetables 
farm products are “so low that it is im- | >ased on price distinctions impress me as | 
possible for agricultural interests to sur- | Uncertain and of doubtful a: | 
vive for long, and that existing freight |@er these circumstances, and in defau 
rates are “unreasonably high” and are at of further consideration of the other rates, 
the same level as during the peak of |I can not avoid the conclusion that we) 
prosperity, while the revenues in other }are not here doing relative justice to the 
lines of business, industry and agricul- | Florida producers,” said Mr. Eastman. 

ture have been cut from 25 to 90 per cent.| _ The Commission’s conclusions follow in 


| . | 

Would Ruin Agriculture Is Claim | "Ramee ‘plaelineniattion of the entire record, | 
Increased rates would actually mean the | we make the following findings as ja 
destruction of the agricultural industry | vegetables: 
of Georgia and the confiscation of other : 





| 
| 





| 


On beans, escarole, lettuce, okra, pars- 
jley, peas, romaine and spinach, 60 per 
‘cent of first class. 

On anise, carrots with tops, green corn, 
peppers and tomatoes, 50 per cent of first 
class. 

On beets with tops, celery, cucumbers, 
egg plants, squash and Swiss chard, 45 
per cent of first class. 

On cabbage, 40 per~cent of first class. 

On potatoes, 30 per cent of first class. 

(2) That the assailed interstate rates on 
vegetables, in carloads, to destinations in 
transcontinental territory, as defined in 
| Appendix D of the original report herein, 
for the future will be unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed the following 
rates in cents per 100 pounds: 

On beans, escarole, lettuce, okra, pars- 
| ley, peas, romaine and spinach, 270 cents. 

On anise, carrots with tops, green corn, | 
peppers and tomatoes, 224 cents. | 

On beets with tops, celery, cucumbers, | 
}egg plants, squash and Swiss chard, 204| 


: (1) That the assailed interstate rates, 
lines of business, the resolution — on vegetables, in carloads, to the respective | 
calls upon the interstate Commerce Com | territories as described in paragraphs 1, 
mission to “not only refuse any increase 2, 3 and 4 of the original report for the 
in freight rates, but to reduce the — | future will be unreasonable to the extent) 
— a, See ae the resurns 00 other | that they exceed the following percentages | 

Commissioner Eastman yesterday heard = yoo = ae ee eee en | 
testimony by J. K. Moore, of New Orleans, Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513; 109 I. C. C.| 
representing the American Cotton Coop- 300: 113 I c. Cc 200: oma 128 I Cc c 567 | 
erative Association and the Staple Cotton | eine Seine on cinioemanhe of 
Cooperative Association. The American | © at ‘enn. 443 ameie: 
Association, Mr. Moore said, has 160,000 | {nding No. ay Sue 
members in 13 ae | —_oe ane de-| Commodities Effected 

2,000, ales of cot- . . 

nmere. | By Change in Rates 

“It is our opinion, based on experience | 
last season,” Mr. Moore testified, “that 
the carriers will get less revenue from 
cotton under the 15 per cent,increase than 
they would get under the present level, 
and we are firmly convinced that they 
could get more revenue from cotton traffic | 
by further_reducing the rates than they 
could get under the existing level.” 

He added that the American Cotton | 
Cocperative Association has been favor- 
ing the railroads over trucks, but expressed | 
the opinion that a reversal of policy | 
would inevitably result from the proposed 
increase in rates. 

Discrimination Alleged ; 

Eugene Talmadge, Georgia Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, charged the carriers 
with discrimination against southern 
shippers. | 

“It now is possible to ship apples from 
Oregon to Atlanta almost as cheaply as 
they can be shipped from Cornelia, Ga., 
to Savannah,” Commissioner Talmadge 


; : cents. 
declared. “One is a haul of 300, miles. 
The other is a haul of 3,000 miles. "Where een am. 168 cents. On potatoes, 125 


is the logic in this? Where is the justice? 
I have advised the farmers of Georgia} 
to buy motor trucks individually or as a 


(3) We further find that rates on vege- 
tables to destinations located between 
western trunk-line territory and trans- 


mgr 4 OO is the only way they | continental territory should be equitably 
en, Talhadge stated that graded as between the rates prescribed 


to the most westerly points in western 
trunk-line territory and the rates pre- 
scribed to transcontinental territory. 


while “certain technical~reductions” had 
been granted Georgia peach or re- 
cently by the carriers, the shippers of car- 
load lots found when they paid their bills | reasonable for vesstavlen ineleay ene 
age Magy od sum more for transpor- | to destinations located as described herein 





Wage Study Asked 


Attempt to broaden the issues growing; ; " 

out of the railroads’ plea for a 15 per | 18 claimed by the Railway Labor Execu- | 
i increase so as to in-| 

eee. Seen’. vase |to those facts being shown. 


clude the question of wages and salaries) *”,, é 
i e carriers’ officers and employes,! “All we ask is that the Commission | 
— oS eer seine the facts to be developed and that | 


of men engaged in simitar work calling 
for similar skill, as press reports indicate | 





tives’ Association, they should not object | 


excess passenger train service, and other | P 
coeced aacumiten, was made Aug. 21 in| t ose facts, whatever they are, be consid- 
the form of a petition to the Interstate; ¢rTed in deciding this case. 

Commerce Commission by the Southwest- | Rail Practices Studied 

ern Industrial Traffic League and the} 


Texas Industrial Traffic League. (Ex! with the difficulties outlined by them, the | 
parte No. 103.) | 


|facS that present compensation schedules | 

The petition was filed with the Com-| were fixed or agreed upon at a lime when | 

mission despite the latter's recent ruling|commodity prices and labor were much 
that the question of wages would not be 


E |higher than at present, and that such 
considered in the hearings now going on 


on/schedules have not been tested or ap- | 
in different parts of the country dealing | proved in the light of present conditions | 
with the carriers’ proposal for a horizontal 


by the proper governmental machinery, 
rate advance. leaves them without the sanction of law-| 
Based on Carriers’ Needs 


fully created agencies. 
In support of their petition that the 


“Salariesd and wages are such impor- | 
Commission rescind its ruling on the wage|tant factors of operating costs that the | 
question, the Southern Industrial inter- 


Commission can not say that the roads 
ests declared: “The application for the 


15 per cent increase is based on the needs 
of the carriers from a revenue standpoint 
and applicants (the railroads) have 
stressed the duty of the Commission to in-|and Frank A. Leffingwell, 
crease rates under the provisions of sec-| the petitioners. 

tion 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act.; In connection with practices of the rail- | 

Section 15-a requires, as a condition 
precedent to increased revenues under 
that section, that the roads be efficiently 
and economically managed and operated. 
Compensatidn paid railroad employes is 
a substantial part of operating expenses 
ranging on the average from 55 to 65 
per cent thereof, and the Commission can 
not determine whether the roads are ef- 
ficiently and economically managed and 
operated by investigating and consider- 
ing only 40 per cent of the expenses in- 
volved. 

“Tne record should show,” continued 
the petition, “whether the average daily 
compensation of railroad employes is to- 
day nearly double what it was in 1913, 
as indicated by certain statistics, and, if 
so, why such compensation does not follow 
compensation received by farm and in- 
dustrial employes who are today receiving 
much less than ‘in previous years. 

“The record should show the purchas- | 
ing power of rail compensation today 
under falling commodity prices compared 
with the purchasing power of the same 


| determines whether 
| Wages are being paid.” 
| The petition was signed by 


| management, the Commission already has 
| instituted an investigation (Ex parte No. 


parts of the country. 


terminal services of the railreads, and 
the question of wages in connection with 
|Management and operation has not been 
; announced by the Commission as being 
|embraced in the inquiry at all. ! 

The Commission has announced, how- 
ever, that the inquiry into management 
and that dealing with the rate petition 
| are in no way related, and that as far as 
the injection of the wage question into 
| the rate proposal is concerned, that it 
| has no jurisdiction to pass on that matter. 


Leather Exports to France 


Although France is noted for its fine 
leathers and ranks as the third leading 
leather producer in the world, it affords 
|an important outlet for United States 
compensation at the time present sched- | leather. Last year American exports to 
ules were established. France had a yalue of approximately $1,- 

“If it is true that railroad employes | 500,000, the bulk of which was in patent 
@re not earning wages equal to those! leather. (Department of Commerce.) , 





Freight Rates on Vegetables Ps Hot 
Shippe dA Kiam Florida Lowered Named in Illinois Sissi 


uction Ordered by I. C. C. Effective Oct. 26 
Does Not Change Schedule for Fruit 





| will be, for standard cars with inside 
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Aeronautics Board 





Gov. Emmerson Appoints Mem- 
bers of Commission Under 
New Statute 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Aug. 21. 
between Western trunk-line territory. and|, Governor L. L. Emmerson has appointed 
transcontinental territory, shall be con-|the members of the State Aeronautics 
structed in like manner, mutatis mutandis, Commission under authority given him by 
as is provided in the original report and| the 1931 Legislature. 
order herein and in this supplemental re-| The members are Reed G. Landis, of 
port for application to oranges and grape-j| Chicago, chairman; Professor Fred D. 
fruit. Fagg Jr., Chicago; Rogers Humphreys, 
(5) That reasonable minimum carload| Bloomington; Fred E. Gardner, Rochelle, 
weights in connection with the rates and| and, Wallace Wright, East St. Louis. 


bases of rates found reasonable herein Under the law creating the Commission, 
all airports, air schools and aid beacon 
lights must be licensed by it, and pay an 
annual fee to the State. The Commission 
is empowered to make rules and regula- 
tions respecting airports, air schools and 
beacon lights, and to supervise them, sub- 


measurement of 32 feet or more: 

For shipments of beans, escarole, 
tuce, okra, parsley, peas, 
spinach, 16,000 pounds. 

For shipments of anise, carrots with 


/ 
let- 
romaine, and 











Gainful Workers In 


Increase 
In Two States 


Census Bureau Analyzes Sit- 
uation in Nevada and 
Idaho by Sex, Color and 
Nativity 


| 
| 


quiry Ordered 
In Ship Line Sale| 


| Hearing Asked by International 
Mercantile Marine to Be 
Held on Aug. 26 


Requests of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine-Roosevelt Steamship Cor- 
poration interests for a hearing on the 
pending sale of the United States Lines 
were granted by the Shipping Board 
Aug. 20. 


Preliminary arrangements fer “working 
. out” the $3,170,900 bid of Paul W. Chap- | 
There were 42,884 gainful workers 10|man, R. Stanley Doliar, and Kenneth D. | 
years old and over in Nevada in 1930, con-| Dawson were made, however, it was dis- | 
stituting 47.1 per cent of the total popula-|elosed in an oral statement-on behalf 
tion of the State (91,058) and 56.4 per | of Chairman T. V. O’Connor. 


cent of the population 10 years old and! Chairman O'Connor brought back from | 
nae In 1920, the number of gainful| New York City a protest from the Inter- 
gs ers was 33548, forming 48.5 per cent! national Mercantile Marine-Roosevelt 
of the total population and 58.8 per cent} group against the Board’s action in allow- | 
of the population 10 years old and over. \ing the opposing group to “modify” its 











| 


SHIPPING . . 













. AVIATION 


Carrier Accords 
Are Approved by 
Shipping Board 





Agreements Between Com- 
panies for Cargo Move- 
ment to Various Points 
Are Made Public 


Agreements between shipping lines filed 
with the United States Shipping Board 
in\\compliance with the terms of the 
Shipping Act, approved by the Shipping 
Board have been announced by the Board 
as follows: 

Nelson Steamship Company with Trans- 
atlantic Steamship Company, Ltd.: Ar- 
rangement for through movement of ship- 


/and differ materially in structure, in com- | 


supported by the record, but I find diffi- | 


the Brownsville District of Texas must | 


tops, green corn, peppers and tomatoes, 
21,000 pounds. ~— 

For shipments of beets with tops, celery, 
cucumbers, egg plants, squash and Swiss 
|chard, 25,000 pounds. ~ 
For shipments of cabbage, 24,000 pounds. 
For shipments of potatoes, 34,000 
| pounds. 

And for cars with inside measurement 
| Of less than 32 feet, 90 per cent of the 
|minimum weights prescribed for standard’ 
cars. 

(5) That the unit weight shown in table 
of the report herein for vegetables in 
different containers may be used in com- 
| puting carload weights and charges. In 
| computing the billing weights, fractions pf 
|& pound less than one-half pound should 
be discarded and fractions of one-half 
| pound or more shall be counted as an ad- 
| ditional pound. 


| 


9 


o 


Determination of Rates 


| Are Not Based on Weight 


| In No. 17857 we find that the rates as- 
sailed will be unreasonable for the future 
to the extent that they may exceed, mile 
for mile, the corresponding rates from 


| ject to the provisions of the Public Utilities 


Mostly Native White 
Act, and to require all aircraft and pilots| Of the gainful workers of Nevada in 
operating in Illinois to comply with the | 1930, 36,982 or 86.2 per cent, were males 


regulations of the United States Depart-|and 5,902, or 13.8 per cent, were females. | 


The male gainful workers formed 81.2 
per cent of all males 10 years old and 
over in 1930, as compared with 84.3 per 
cent in 1920, while the female gainful 
workers formed 19.3 per cent of all fe- 
males 10 years old and over in 1930, as 
compared with 17.7 per cent in 1920. 
Distributed by color and nativity, 30,000, 
or 70 per cent, of the total gainful workers 
of Nevada were native white; 
19.6 per cent; were foreign-born white; 
334, or 0.8 per cent, were Negro; and 4,131, 
or 9.6 per cent, were of other races. 
Distributed by years of age, 37 of the 
total gainful workers were 10 to 13; 107 
were 14 to 15; 449, or 1 per cent, were 
16 or 17; 1,185, or 2.8 per cent, were 18 
or 19; 4,577, or 10.7 per cent, were 20 to 
24; 10,058, or 23.5 per cent, were 25 to 34; 
10,388, or 24.2 per cent, were 35 to 44; 
6,837, or 20.6 per cent, were 45 to 54; 


ment of Commerce. 


An appropriation of $40,000 was made 
by the General Assembly for the expenses 
of the Commission for the next two years. 
Under the law, cach Commissioner may 
receive $15 a day. for his services, pro-' 
vided the total shall not exceed $500 per 
year, and his expenses. 





Paris-Berlin-Warsaw 


Bus Line Is Planned 


Pians are now being discussed with the 
governments involved for a Paris-Berlin- 
Warsaw bus line to be operated some 
time next year, according to Assistant 
Commercial Attache Dougles Miller, 
Berlin. 


is 30 hours. The fare would be equiva- | 


0.8 per cent, were 75 or over. 
lent to third class on the railways. 


8,419, oN 


5,015, or 11.7 per cent, were 55 to 64; 1,868, | 
The proposed time from Paris to Berlin; or 4.4 per cent, were 65 to 74; and 331, or| 


In 1920, | 


ments from Norfolk, Baltimore and Charles- 
ton to ports of call of Transatlantic 
Steamship Company in New Zealand and 
Australia. Through rates are to be no 
lower than published tariff rates of di- 
|rect line carriers from New York to Aus- 
|tralia and are to be apportioned equally 
between Nelson and Transatlantic, sub- 
{ject to minimum proportion of $7 per ton 
of 2,000 pounds or 40 cubic feet to the 
latter. The arrangement is subject to 
| minimum bill of lading charge of $5, which 
‘is to be divided equally between the lines 
lafter deducting cost of transhipment. 
Transhipment is to be effected at Los 
| Angeles Harbor or San Francisco and cost 
thereof, except in connection with mini- 
;mum bill of lading shipments, is to be as- 
|sumed by the carriers in equel proportion. 
McCormick Steamship Company with 
Panama Pacific Line: Through billing 
!arrangement covering shipments between 
|New York and designated Pacific Coast 
|ports of the United States and Canada, 
| with transhipment at Los Angeles harbor 
{or San Francisco. Through rates are to 
be the applicable rates of the Panama 
| Pacific Line, out of which that carrier is to 


| previous offer for the transatlantic ship- 
| ping service, it was stated orally at the 
| Board. 


The hearing on the matter will be held 
at 10 o'clock, Aug. 26, it was said. Chair- 
man O’Connor predicted on Aug. 19, how- 
| ever, that negotiations for the sale of 
;the lines would be concluded definitely 
|“not later than the next regular meet- 
jing,” which is scheduled for Aug. 26. 
| Whether the hearing will be open or 
| closed has not been determined, it was 
| explained. 


“The Board today authorized the work- 
| ing out of,the Chapman bid as supported 
| by Chapman, Dollar and Dawson,” it was 
stated orally on behalf of the chairman 
| who declined to be interviewed. “In the 
| meantime the Franklin interests (I. M. M.- 
| Roosevelt) have requested a hearing which | 
| will be held at 10 a. m. on Wesdnesday.” 

Although the persons authorized to 
“work out” the Chapman bid were not 
identified in the chairman’s announce- 
ment, it was explained orally at the Board 
that this meant the organization’s gen- 
eral counsel, Chauncey G. Parker. Com- 


| 


Bainbridge, Ga., to the same destinations. 


Up to the present time the consent 
These proceedings are in the nature of | 


of the governments involved and yrticu- 
a general investigation of the rates on) larly of th2 national railway systems has! 
fruits and vegetables from Florida. The been difficult to obtain, but it is now be- 
result of the changes which we have ap-| lieved that this obstacle may be sur- 
proved will be to place these rates upon; mounted by participation of the railways 
a more consistent basis by according to|in three national companies which could 
the Florida shipper rates more nearly com-|be organized in France, Germany, and 
mensurate with the service performed and | Poland. 
by bringing them into closer relationship| Ownership of the stock in these three | 
with the rates from the Carolinas. companies would be divided between the 
Primarily the case involves questions of iprivate individuals and the government 
rate realignment, in which some rates| railways concerned. All three companies 
when converted to a 100-pound basis are| would be controlled by a holding com- 


too high, while some are lower than the|pany with headquarters in Switzerland, 
basis herein authorized. With one excep- pe al or here. 


tion, all of the complaint cases other than It is proposed to make the route cover 


oe filing “Tune conten aan oan territory which is not SS 
may be Considered as ancillary thereto, ex- ae by hain Mag ste ai coe ets 
cept that these other complaints also as- go. from Berlin to Frankfurt, then to 


sail the reasonableness of rates in the past ‘ 

which, as hereinbefore stated, have been |S#@rbruecken into France, thus avoiding 
enerally fixed b direct competition with the railway lines, 
generally fixed by us. in the south Strassburg, and in the north 


The rates as a whole have not been 
Cologne-Duesseldorf.—Jssued by the De- 
shown with any degree of conclusiveness partment of Commerce. 


to be intrinsically too high. However, in 
comparison with the rates prescribed by! 
us from the Carolinas to most important 
destinations herein involved, they are on 
a somewhat higher level. Moreover, the 
present rate structure, when analyzed, is 
found to contain many inconsistencies and 





per car would be exactly the same, but 
one shipper would obtain for the same 
charge 50 per cent more transportation 
than the other shipper. 

Obviously, if the charges were reason- 


there were 34 workers 10 to 13 years old; 


135 workers 14 or 15; and 1,716 workers) 


65 and over. 


Of the 5,895 female gainful workers! 


15 years old and over, 1,964, or 33.3 per 
cent, were single (including those with 
marital cohdition not reported); 2,382, or 
40.4 per cent, were married; and 1,549, or 
26.3 per cent, were widowed or divorced: 


|The proportion of married women gain-| 


fully occupied was 13.1 per cent in 1930, 
as compared with 10 per cent in 1920. 
There were 162,232 gainful workers 10 
years old and over in Idaho in 1930, con- 
stituting 36.5 per cent of the total popu- 


lation of the State (445,032) and 46.5 per | 


cent of the population 10 years old and 
over. In 1920, the number of gainful 
workers was 153,459, forming 35.5 per cent 
of the total population and 47.1 per cent 
of the population 10 years old and over. 
Workers In Idaho 

Of the gainful workers of Idaho in 
1930, 139,946, or 86.3 per cent, were males 
and 22,286, or 13.7 per cent, were females. 
The male gainful workers formed 174.2 per 
cent of all males 10 years old and over in 
1930, as compared with 75.5 per cent in 
1920, while the female gainful workers 
formed 13.9 per cent of all females 10 


missioner R. K. Smith added that the 
Board's action had resulted in turning over 
|of the matter to the legal department. 


| 


| 
} 


Long Tunnel Utilized 
To Test Efficiency 
Of ‘Airplane Lights 


Tube of Galvanized Sheet| 
Metal 260 Feet in Length 
Permits Accurate Photo- 
metric Measurements | 





A photometric tunnel for the testing 
of aircraft lights has been placed in com- | 
|mission-at the Wright Field laboratory of | 
the Army Air Corps, according to infor- | 
mation made available in the current issue | 
;of the “Air Corps News Letter.” 

The tunnel, 260 feet in length and de- 








years old and over in 1930, as compared | signed for routine testing, will be em- 
with 12.0 per cent in 1920. |ployed in the development of 
Distributed by color and nativity, 141,-/| mental beaco’ 


233, or 87.1 per cent, of the total gainful! Corps explains. Further information con- 


absorb the local rates of the McCormick 
Steamship Company between Pacific 
coastwise ports. State tolls or wharfage 
charges over its own piers are to be ab- 


| sorbed by Panama Pacific Line, while Mc- 
Cormick ; 
| wharfage charges over its piers and the 


is to absorb State tolls and 
cost of draying shipments between the 
piers of the two companies when neces- 
sary. 

Gulf Pacific Redwood Line and Oceanic 
& Oriental Navigation Company: .Through 
billing arrangement in respect to ship- 


lments from United States Gulf ports 


served by Gulf Pacific Redwood Line to 
Oriental ports served by Oceanic & 
Oriental Navigation Company. Through 
rates are to be same as direct line tariff 
rates, subject to minimum through rate -f 
$9 per ton, weight or measurement. On 
shipments to Oriental base ports served 
direct by Oceanic & Oriental through rates 
are to be apportioned equally between the 
lines, while on shipments to ports other 
than base ports the trans-Pacific carrier 
is to receive in addition all of the excess 
of the through rate over the rate to base 
port. Cost of transhipment at San Fran- 
cisco is to be absorbed in equal propor- 
tion by the lines. 


Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., 


experi- | with Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Com- 
ms of various types, the Air | pany: 


Provides for through shipments of 


* | th 


| the rate per package 


| 104), and has assigned hearings to com- | 38.3 per cent in the estimated cost of new/ building, June, 1931, A; July, 1931, B. 
fence Sept. 15 and be held in various| residential buildings; a decrease of 33.1|Famiiies provided for in new dwellings, 


/inequalities. These have been shown to 
| be so numerous and so great as in our} 
lopinion to require important changes in| 
e existing rate adjustment. | 
| With respect to the reasonableness in- 
| trinsically of the rates as applied in the 
|past fundamentally different considera- | 
| tions must govern. The same rate was 
| paid quite generally on all vegetables mov- 
jing in all sizes of standard packages. 
It is manifestly impossible to determine 
|what would have been the reasonable | 
| package rates on packages of various di- 
|mensions, by differentiating as to the 
| rate on each according to its size, whether 
| large or small, or as to its weight, whether | 
|light or heavy. | 

Extensive as this record is, it does not, 
| afford a basis for findings as to what 
| would have been a reasonable rate per | 
| package in the past, to the thousands of | 
| destinations throughout the country, on| 
each vegetable in eaeh container in which | 
{such vegetable moved. 


Discusses Minimum _ 
And Maximum Carloads 
If a minimum carload of beans, for 


instance, containing 420 bushel hampers 
moved from a Florida point to a particu- | 


lar destination in the North, and another | 


minimum carload of the same commodity 
should move from and to the same points 
in a crate which is 50 per cent larger, 


able for the shipment in the larger con- 
tainer, they would be relatively unreason- | 
able for the other shipment. If the same 
comparison be made for a heavy vegetable, | 
such as cucumbers, from and to the same 
points, it would be impossible to deter- 
mine the reasonableness of the charges 
in cither case. If two carloads containing 
the same number of packages, one of 
lettuce and one of cucumbers, moved to 
the same destination, the disparity in 
the weight of these vegetables would have 
an important effect upon the question of 
reasonableness. 


If the shipments were of the same num- | 
ber of packages of different vegetables 
in different sized containers to different | 
points, no uniform rule of reasonableness | 
could be applied, when the shipments to 
particular points were all subject to the) 
same rate per package regardless of size | 
or weight. Moreover, since carload min- 
ima on vegetables have heretofore been 
stated in hundreds of packages and not} 


workers of Idaho were native white; 18,- 
155, or 11.2 per cent, were foreign-born 
white; 368 were Negro; and 2,476, or 1.5 
per cent cent, were of other races. 
Distribtued by years of age, 237 of the 
total gainful workers were 10 to 13; 799, 
or 0.5 per cent, were 14 or 15; 3,588, or 2.2 
per cent, were 16 or 17; 7,119, or 4.4 per 
cent, were 18 or 19; 22,455, or 13.8 per 
cent, were 20 to 24; 35,765, or 22.0 per cent, 
were 25 to 34; 35,005, or 21.6 per cent, were 


to 54; 18,148; or 11.2 per cent, were 55 
to 64; 8,271, or 5.1 per cent, were 65 to 
74; and 1,458 or 0.9 per cent, were 75 
or over. In 1920, there were 497 workers 
10 to 13 years old; 1,111 workers 14 or 15; 
and 5.738 workers 65 and over. 


years old and over, 9,985, or 44.9 per cent, 
were single (including those with marital 
condition not reported); 7,628, or 34.3 per 
cent, were married; and 4,631, or 20.8 per 
cent, were widowed or divorced. The pro- 


35 to 44; 29,277, or 18.0 per cent, were 45 | 


Of the 22.244 female gainful workers 15 | 


jcanned goods and dried fruit from Pa-= ~ 
| cific coast ports of call of Luckenbach to 
| Constructed of galvanized sheet metal! designated South and East African ports, 
|and painted black on the interior, the | with transhipment at New York. Through 
}tunnel is darker than the usual night! rates are to be same as published tariff 
conditions encountered. o— of conference ae on shipments of 
these commodities from Pacific coast to 
Platform at One End ' the same destinations, transhipped at 
| A platform on which lights will be) European ports. The through rates on 
;mounted is located ai one end while 4|shipments moving under the agreement 
|photometer for guaging the intensity of are to be apportioned 40 per cent to Eller- 
| the beams is located at the other. |man & Bucknell and 60 per cent to Luck- 
The photometer is mounted on a truck |enbach, the latter carrier to absorb the 
; which may be brought as close as 4 feet | cost of transhipment. 


|to the light, while the beacon for testing | Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company 
|is placed om a revolving platform which! tno with Canadian Pacific ieee 
can be raised or lowered. Black screens |T tq’: Arrangement covering apportioning 
| with center circular cut outs decreasing | of through rates on east-bound trans- 
;in diameter are placed at intervals along Pacific cargo destined to Gulf ports of call 


the length of the tunnel for the purpose | of Luckenbach Gulf Steamshi 
‘ > p Company 
|of shutting away from the photometer the | via Seattle. The through rates up to 


|diffused rays of light. This equipment : : = 
| facilitates the testing of the lights at all ee ee - i an yor" 


| angles and from all sides. |forth in the agreement after deduction 


| tained in the publication follows: 


The proper mounting of aircraft lights 





and the total charges 


‘Rise in Proposed Cost of New Bu 
Is Revealed in Permits in 338 Cities 





Increase of 6 Per Cent Contrasts With Usual June-July 
Construction Trend, Says Labor Department 





There was an increase of 5.9 per cent|projects\ In New Haven, Conn., for a | 
r ogt of buildings for| Divinity school to cost $1,500,000; in Provi- | 
permits were issued during the|dence, R. I., for a second section of the 


| 
y 2 g |month of July, 1931, as compared with the| Providence County court house to cost 
While the applicants may be confronted | month of June, 1931, according to reports| nearly $1,300,000; in Elizabeth, N. J., for 


in the estimated c 
which 


received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor from 338 
identical cities having a population of 
25,000 or over. 

The usual trend between June and July 
is downward. There was a decrease of 
17.5 per cent in the estimated cost of new 
residential buildings, but an increase of 
28.8 per cent in the estimated cost of new 


|nonresidential buildings, comparing per- 


mits issued during these two months. 
Permits issued for all building opera- 
tions during July total $110,914,195. Dwell- 


|are being economically operated until it ing units were provided for 7,844 families) 
proper salaries and/in the new buildings for which permits) 

| were issued during the month. 
Dick Dixon|a decrease of 17.4 per cent as compared|9009 and for a post office in Fort Worth, | 
attorneys for with. the number of dwelling units pro-| Tex, , 


This is 


vided during June. \ 
Comparing permits issped in 289 iden- 


roads involving economical and efficient | tical cities during July,’ 1931, and July, identical cities shown by permits issued in 
1930, there was a decrease of 34.3 pér|June and July by geographical divisions, 


cent in total construction; a decrease of 


}per cent in new nonresidential buildings. 


The first hearings will deal with the |The number of family dwelling units pro-| cost new nonresidential buildings, June, 


vided decreased 28.3 per cent. 
| Permits were issued during July, 1931, 








on a weight basis in thousands of pounds, 
there is lacking the necessary element! 
of the weight per package, and hence 
of the weight per car, on shipments in 
the past in order to determine the extent 
to which the charges paid on any par- 
ticular shipment might differ from the 
charges under the rates herein prescribed. 

We further find that the rates assailed’ 
have not been shown to be unreasonable 
in the past. 


ilding 


;@ court house and jail house to cost} 
\nearly $1,500,000; in Philade!phia, Pa., for | 
a new railroad station and office building | 
| to cost $10,000,000; in Pittsburgh, Pa., for | 
an office building to cost $1,150,000; in 
| Evanston, Ill., for a public library to cost | 
| $1,100,000; in Baltimore, Md., for a pub- 
‘lic brary to cost $2,225,000;\in Hunting- | 
ton, W. Va., a contrast was let by the 
| United States Veterans’ Bureau for a hos- 
| pital to cost over $750,000. The Supervis- 


|ing Architect of the Treasury Department | 


|awarded a contract for a post office and 
Federal court house in Louisville, Ky., to 
cost over $1,150,000; for a Federal office 
building in Seattle, Wash., to cost $1,300,- 


to cost $1,100,000. 
Estimated cost of new buildings in 338 


|showing: Estimated cost new residential 


June, 1931, C; July, 1931, D. Estimated 


portion of married women gainfully oc- | and the obtaining of satisfactory data re- 
cupied was 8.3 per cent in 1930, as com- | garding experimental types formerly was 
pared with 5.2 per cent in 1920.—IJssued |@ lengthy process, but in the new tunnel 
by the Bureau of the Census. | two men can accomplish in two or three 
{hours work which previously required 
|three times as much time. Accuracy is 
| increased five times and only 30 per cent 
of the former amount of labor is re- 





Railway Rate Complaints 


Are Announced by I. C. C. quired. 


Complaints against railway rates filed! NeW measuring apparatus which 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis-|2@¢hieves accuracy within 2 per cent has 
sion have just been announced by the| een employed, but a new type of photo- 
Commission as follows: jmeter is being installed which will in- 

| crease the accuracy and decrease still fur- 

No. 24654.—Abingdon Sanitary M - j i 
turing Co, Galesburg Ill. v Attemee sac, | ther the time necessary for measuring. 


Railroad. Against rates on soft coal of ae 
$3.81 from inner and $3.96 from outer iB & oO Files Request 
For Rail Acquisition 


Crescent fields of ntucky, Pennsylvania, 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has just 





Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia to 
Galesburg, Williamsfield, Galva, Toulon, 
Wyanet, Abingdon, Monmouth, Altona, 
Oneida, Kiawanis and Princeton, IIl., $3.78 
and $3.63 to Wyanet $3.94, and $4.09 to 
Macomb, Walnut Grove, Prairie City, and 
Avon, and $3.84 and $3.99 to Adair, and Ta- 
ble Grove. Against the elimination of di- 
rect routes and substitution of more in- 
direct routes in default of requirements of 
Commission's findings and order in I. & S. 
1214, 60 I. C. C. 166. 


|mission for authority to absorb, for pur- 

| poses of operation, the properties of the 

| Buffalo, Rochester, & Pittsburgh and Buf- 

|falo & Susquehanna railroads, both of 
which are owned B. ; 

No. 24655.—Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- | by the ac 
road v. San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Rail- 
road. Against alleged failure, neglect and 
reiusal on part of defendant carriers to join 
in the establishment of joint through rates 
and routes on livestock originating at points 


in Texas, and destined to St. Louis or 
National Stock Yards. 


is to effect economies in the use of the 
two properties. It does not propose a mer- 
jger for single ownership and operation, 





company. 


Three Contracts Awarded 


On Chicago Post Office 


The Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
announces the award of the following 
contracts on the Chicago Post Office: 

Construction, John Griffiths & Son Co., 
Chicago, Ill., $13,459,970. 

Elevator plant, Westinghouse Electric 


State Highway Contracts 
Are Still Being Awarded 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
men will be kept actively at work as long 
‘as weather permits.” 

A summary of reports received by States 


for the month of July by: Mr. Markham 
| follows: 


Miles contracted, A 








1931, E; July, 1931, 
total construction 


F. Estimated cost 
(including alterations 





|for the following important building! and repairs), June, 1931, G; July, 1931, H.: 
‘a ae SE ee Lens 
| Cities A B Cc - D 
| New MBIAME sscnceccpadtccsaces 51 $3,208,170 $3,644,085 605 612 
PRAGA BUAOUC 2... cccctsecvsrse 66 19,603,186 13,418,155 4,277 2.945 
| East North Central ..........0:. 92 5,024,560 4,918,024 987 925 
| West North Central ........... 25 2,214,023 2,032,320 592 516 
EME BEONED  ooncescctccencsne 37 2,982,800 2,802,312 653 691 
SRE POTION oo oc'ss opsn0 cabanas 32 2,668,065 2,264,211 711 681 
| Mountain and Pacific ........ ~— a 5,688,277 5,069,015 1,676 1,474 
Petal hots to ics xa nie 338 $41,389,051 $34,148.122 9,501 7.844 
r cent of change ....cccescere —li. —IiT. 
Per ce change . . ra . = 
ee OS errr ree 51 $3,794,199 $7,977,913 $9,686,140 $14,432, 
Middle Atlantic Scales eee 66 13,654,798 21,811,833 38,566,255 41,776,379 
| East North Central 92 8,037,216 6,157,918 16,414,038 13,971,961 
| West North Central 25 4,609,844 2,458,433 7,891,757 5,671,662 
VMAs AMAMGO 2... cnivicenccese 37 4.394.922 6.133.958 9,555,893 10,729,968 
PM CIOMOPRL oc. iis eds avncens 32 3.427,886 6,432,440 7,153,278 9,601,656 
| Mountain and Pacific ......+.+- 35 7,259,371 7,295,657 15,453,925 14,729,840 
b MRR “<5 Feiss sas Ton vane sdare 338 «$45,169,236 $58,178,152 $104,721,286 


| Per cent of change 


\ 


(Issued by the Department of Labor.) 


$110,914,195 











; contra ice, B; num- . 

| ber employed in July, C: et price, B; num Elevator Co., Chicago, Ill., $739,500. 
| A B Cc Mail handling equipment, The Lamson 
| Alabama Pik Punks ve 226 = $4,164,000 3,408 Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., $1,760,- 
oy ante agso O71—Issued by the Department of the 
Colorado . 69 . 808,913 3/985 | TTeasury. 
5 ai og . 13 . 101,947 1,004 ————_—— - aa 
| Georgia 22 440,000 8,248 : ° = 
|Idaho 30 224000 2300 Applications Announced 
ae eee 41 1,024,880 13.240 B | R li C ee 
|Indiana .. 5 83,000 6,358 « =< 
owas 2 an ft y the Radio Commission 

entuck 63 600,512 10,296 : ; ae 
Touialans 261 5 tan eae yo The Federal Radio Commission an- 
| Maine goss 18 284.009 11,442 | nounced Aug. 21 the receipt of the follow- 
‘Maryland .. 48 1,252,851 2,165 | ing ¢ icati : 
‘Massachusetts 193 9,722,910 5,815 ing applications 2 z 
Michigan 13 1,884,852 10,787 Broadcasting applications: 
Minnesota ...... 1,023 15,373,765 10,252 WJBI, Monmouth Broadcasting Co. Red 
Mississippi .......... 1 32,000 4,600; Bank, N. J., modification of construction per- 
MO cee ae 142 1,524,832 13,285| mit to extend commencement and comple- 
RNR Se cee 118 1,200,000 4,009, tion dates of construction permit granted 
TNMebraska ...ccccecce 384 1,278,000 5,470| April 24, 1931. ; 
| re 123 356,536 1,103 WMAK, Niagara Falls Broadcasting Corp., 
New Jersey ........ ‘ 10 3,309,827 6,514 Niagara Falls, N. Y., construction permit ap- 
|New Mexico ... PE fe rere yo se 3,175 | plication amended to request to move station 
|New York .... 76 4,124,752 20,141| transmitter to Packard and Military Road, 
‘North Carolina 3 41 180,615 6,500| Niagara Falls, N. Y., instead of First Street, 
| North Dakota 1,034 3,500,000 3,400; Niagara Falls, N. Y. Also amended to re- 
CN, aan ccaaese. onde PS FO 5,345| quest 1 kw. power instead of 500 w. Note: 
SIE) x cone ckccd ac an i 4,245; WMAK now located at Buffalo, N. Y., trans- 
Rhode Island ...... ..... vabeceeulas 1,122| mitter at Grand Island, N. Y., and is owned 
South Carolina ...... 19 776,291 6,265 | by the Buffalo Broadcasting Corp. 
South Dakota kien! Gahessaaucee 1,950 WAIU, American Insurance Union, Deshler- 
i es 478 4,916,704 14,500) Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, voluntary as- 
TE. -oc500 09 25 200,000 2,901 | signment of license to Associated Broadcast- 
Washington . 251 370,826 5,122! ing Corp. F 
West Virginia . 7 947,688 7,838 KSO, Iowa Broadcasting Co., Clarinda, Iowa, 
| Wisconsin ++ 603 6,328,905 11,726! license to cover construction permit granted 
WYOMING ...sceee eee 67 350,000 2,570 | July 31, 1931, for change in equipment. 

s — —— ——| KFUP, Fitzsimons General Hospital, Colfax 

Totals .......es0+++ 6,127 $77,153,554 254,414) and Peoria Streets, Denver, Colo., modifica- | 


| *No report, 


| filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


The purpose of the operating agreement | 


wherein the acquired road loses its identity | 
and becomes an integral part of the parent | 


; tion of construction permit granted April 17, 


| of $3 per ton, weight or measurement to 
|be applied on terminal expense at Van- 
;couver and cost of lightergge from Van- 
| couver to Seattle. On all Such shipments 
|Luckenbach Gulf is to absorb the usual 
| terminal charges at Seattle, while Ca- 
|nadian Pacific Steamships is to assume 
|drayage charge at Seattle and the excess 
,of the Vancouver terminal charges and 
{cost of lighterage over the $3 allowance 
|from the through rate. When through 
{rate is $50 or higher $8 per ton of 2,000 
pounds is to be deducted to cover Van- 
couver terminal charges, Seattle cartage 
land cost of lightering cargo from Van- 
|couver to Seattle, including Canadian 
| Pacific wharfage at Seattle; the remainder 
of the through rate to be apportioned 
‘equally between the two lines. The ar- 
rangement is subject to minimum propor- 
tion of $4.50 per ton, weight or measure- 
ment to Luckenbach Gulf Steamship 
Company. Revenue on shipments moving 
at through minimum bill of lading charge 
jis to be equally apportioned between the 
|lines after deduction of Vancouver ter- 
minal charges and cost of lightering from 
| Vancouver to Seattle. Cost of customs 
entry at Seattle is to be borne in equal 
proportion by each line. 

Munson Steamship Line with Prince 
Line, Ltd.: Memorandum of agreement 
whereby Munson Line agrees to quote the 
same rates as Prince Line on shipments 
of coffee from Santos and Rio de Janeiro 
to New York. The agreement is subject 
to cancellation by either party upon notice 
to the other. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., 
with Silver Line, Ltd. (States-India-Per- 
sian Gulf Service): Memorandum of agree- 
ment for through movement of shipments 
of canned goods and dried fruit from Pa- 
cific Coast ports of call of Luckenbach to 
| designated Egyptian, Indian and Persian 
Gulf ports, with transhipment at New 
York. Through rates are to be the same 
as published conference rates covering 
through shipments from Pacific Coast to 
the same destinations, with transhipment 
at European ports. The through rates on 
shipments moving under this agreement 
are te be apportioned equally between 
Luckenkach and Silver Line, each of which 
is to absorb one-half of the cost of tran- 
shipment. 


~ + 9 
Examiner’s Report 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 21 made public an examiner's 
proposed report in a rate case, which is 
summarized as follows: 

No. 24014.—Southern Desk Company v. 
Canadian Pacific Railway: Rate charged on 
shipments of certain built-up wood, in car- 
loads, from Newport,.Vt., to Hickory, N. C., 
not shown to have been unreasonable but 
shipments found to have been misrouted. 





seat, to extend completion date to Nov. 15, 
931. 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

WRB, Pan American Airways, Inc., Bangor, 
Me., license to cover construction permit for 
aeronautical service, 3,070, 5.690 kc., 100 w. 
| License to cover construction permit for 
point-te-point aeronautical service, 2,662, 
4,164, 6,305, 8,015 ke., 100 w. 

W9XD, The Journal Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., license to cover construction permit for 
43,000-46,000, 48,500-50,300, 60,000-80,000 ke., 50%y 

Visual broadcasting. 
Eastern Air Transport, 
.| licenses for aircraft, 3,070, 3,07: 


Neg: Inc., seven new 
6, 5,690 ke., 15 w. 
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e e | 
American Capital | BANKING oh ream 
e IN EGON 
Invested in Poland 
Trade Is Increased 


United States Ranks Third | 
Among Foreign Investors, | 
According to Report of | 
Commerce Department | 





American investments in Polish compa-! 
nies in 1931 amount to 21.3 per cent of the 
foreign capital invested there, an increase | 
of 2.8 per cent over 1930, while during the | 
Same period the percentage of foreign 
capital invested in Polish companies | 
rose from 38 to 44 per cent of the total, ac-' 
cording to figures just made. public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

American capital invested amounts to 
317,900,000 zlotys (zloty mint par about | 
$0.112),. American participation ranking 
third in volume. French capital leads in 
Polish investments, followed by Germany. 

Foreign Pzrticipation Rises | 

The announcement of the Department | 
follows in full text: | 

A new official statement of foreign capi- ' 
tal participation in Polish stock compa- | 
nies shows that during the last year this | 


| 
| 


i 


Envoy Discusses 


Relation of Press 
~ And Diplomacy 


|Correspondents No Longer | 
Misused by Diplomats, | 
Ambassador Clark Tells | 
World Press Congress 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
[Continued from Page 3.] | 
| States was promoted, if not brought about, 
by the deliberate falsifications furnished | 
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To Liquidate Banks 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS | 

“| | Proposal Submitted for Action 

| At Special Session of 
Illinois Legislature 


5200 


5000 


| 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Aug. 21. 
Examination of operating banks and ad- | 
ministration of those which have sus-| 
|pended operations should be included | 
among the subjects to be consiqdered by | 
the proposed special session of the Illinois | 
| Legislature, according to State Represent- | 
ative James T. Burns, who has so ad-| 
| vised Gov. Louis Emmerson by letter. 
“Legislation should be enacted provid- 
ing simpler and more economical methods 
|of administering the affairs of closed 





to the press by the news source, responsi- | 
ble Government heads. . 

European statesmen have been similarly | 
charged. { 
| The generally traditioned instances are} 
probably not the only blots of this sort | 
upon the white pages of history. ' 

Stephen Decatur declared: | 

“Our country! in her intercourse with 
| foreign nations, may she always be right; 
}but our country, right or wrong.” 





if not necessary, sentiment for the sol- | 
dier and sailor once their country is em- 


banks,” Mr. Burns ssid, “so that deposi- | 
tors would receive greater dividends and 
so as to'prevent excessive fees by receivers | 
j;and their attorneys.” 

| The paragraph of his letter referring 
| to failed banks follows ‘in full text: 

| “Another subject that should be em- 
| braced in the call is for legislation that 
| will tend to provide more efficacious meth- 
|ods for the examination of banks. Hun- 
| dreds of these institutions have failed re- 
cently. Most of them were insolvent a 
|long time before they closed and, al- 





barked upon war. National existence can, 
in extremities, be maintained upon no 


|} though it was the duty of the banking 
| department of the State Auditor’s office to 





check upon the solvency of these banks, 


New Means Sought Bad Che 


ek Law 
Held Void as to 
Postdated Paper 


Constitutional Provision 


Against Imprisonment for 
Debt Held Violated by 
South Dakota Act 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


Offense. It is not until) the check has 
been presented at or aftér maturity and 
payment refused for lack of funds, that 
the crime was complete, therefore the pen- 
alty fixed by the law is for failure to pay 
the check rather than for issuing the 
check. We can see no escape from this 
ccnclusion. 


Our attention is called to the fact that 
the State of Kansas has a bad check law 
Laws 1915) which was in 
force when our law was enacted, and 
that our law is so nearly an exact copy 
of that law that it was necessarily copied 
from the Kansas law; and our attention 
is also cailed to the fact that prior to 
the adoption of our law, the Kansas law 
had been construed by the Supreme Court 














participation has increased from 38 per | 
cent to 44 per cent, according to Commer- | 
cial Attache Clayton Lane, Warsaw. Fig- | 
ures are as follows: (Zloty mint par about | 
$0.112): | 

Jan. 1, 1930: Total capital 3,219; foreign 
participation, 1,230. Jan. 1, 1931: Total | 
capital, 3,342; foreign participation, 1,490. | 
(In millions of zlotys.) | 

Foreign participation in the Polish pe- 
troleum industry now amounts to 83 per 
cent. The actual participation is now 
194,000,000 zlotys, as against 167,000,000 
zlotys on Jan. 1, 1930, which constituted 
71.5 per cent. 

Foreign capital participation in the min- 
ing and metallurgical industries amounts 
to 677,000,000 zletys, as against 592,000,000 
zlotys on Jan. 1, 1930. 

In the chemical industry the total for- | 
eign participation is 99,000,000 zlotys, as 
against 177,000,000 zlotys in 1930, in the) 
Paper industry 29,000,000 zlotys (21,000,000 
zlotys in 1930), in the textile industry 121,- 
000,000 zlotys (80,000,000 zlotys in 1930), 
and in the food industry 36,000,000 zlotys 
*23,0°,000 zlotys in 1930). 

French Capital Leads 

In the transpurtation and communica- 
tion industries foreign participation has | 
increased from 11 per cent to 25 per cent. | 

French capital continues to have the! 
leading participation in the economic life 
of Poland, with a total of 385,000,000! 
zlotys, or 25.8 per cent of the total foreign | 
investment. The French participation} 
Shows a slight increase over the figure for | 
Jan. 1, 1930, which was 307,000,000 zlotys, 
constituting 25 per cent. Next to that of| 


France, German investment is most exten-| 001,000. The average price of Treasury| Which I have alluded, into this maze of|of imports published monthly which gave 
sive, amounting to 372,000,000 zlotys, and| bills to be issued is 99.852. The average | fact sometimes interpreted with duplicity no indication of the large amount of sil- 
Danzig participation is 8,000,000 zlotys,/rate on a bank discount basis is about| and falsehood, and colored by the bias, ver piling up in the colony, the Superin- 
which jointly represents 25.5 per cent.'0.59 per cent.—Issued by thé Department |national and individual, of the official | tendent of the Imports and Exports Office 


German participation was 305,000,000 
zlotys on Jan. 1, 1930, and that of Danzig 
6,006,000 zlotys, or jointly 25.3 per cent. 

American participation amounts to 317.9 
million zlotys, as against 227,000,000 
zlotys last year, and is third in volume. 
The proportion of American investment 
has increased from: 18.5 per cent in 1930 to 
21.3 per cent in 1931. 

Closely related to the French, but in- 
vested in different fields, Belgian capital! 
has increased from 93,000,000 zlotys to 140,-' 
000,000 zlotys, or from 7.6 per cent in 1930 
to 9.4 per cent in 1931. 

British capital is fifth in volume, 
amounting to 71.9million zlotys in 1931, 
as against 51,000,000 zlotys in 1930. Aus-! 
trian capital amounted to 37,000,000 zlotys 
on Jan. 1, 1930, and has increased to 88,- 
000,000 zlotys, showing an interest in a 
greater range of industries at the expense 
of participation in the petroleum industry. 

The amount of Swiss capital invested | 
in Poland shows a considerable reduction, 
from 90,000,000 zlotys on Jan. 1, 1930, to) 
42,000,000 zlotys on Jan. 1, 1931. The most | 
important changes have been evidenced in 
the mining, metallurgical and’ electrical 
industries. Next to Swiss capital comes 
the Swedish and Dutch participation which 
amounts to 27,000,000 zlotys. The volume) 
of these investments has not undergone 
any marked changes during the past year. 

Italian Investment Rises 

The Czech participation amounts to 
16,000,000 zlotys, as against 99 million 
zlotys last year. Italian capital, amount- 
ing to 141,000,000 zlotys, shows an increase 
of 6,000,000 zlotys as compared with last 
year’s figure. 

The group of smaller participants in-| 
cludes Denmark, with 4.5 million zlotys; 
Latvia, with 1.5 fnillion zlotys; Rumania, | 
with 2.6 million zlotys; Hungary, with 3,- 
000,000 zlotys; and Palestine, with 121,- 
000 zlotys. The members of ;this group 
show no tendency to increase their in- 
vestments in Poland. 


Necisions Made Public 
By Radio Commission 


Action by the Federal Radio Commission 
resulted in the following decisions being 
announced Aug. 21: 

Applications granted: 

WFAE, Rines Hotel Co., Manchester, N. H. 
granted modification of construction permit 
covering approval of transmitter location 5.8 
miles south of Manchester on Daniel Webster 
Highway. \ 

WSAR, Doughty & Welch Elec. Co., Inc., Fall 
River, Mass., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to make changes in equip- 
ment and extend completion date to Sept. 
24, 1931. 

WJMS, Johnson Music Store, Ironwood, 
Mich., granted modification of construction 
permit to change location of studio locally 
and extend completion date to Nov. 3, 1931 

WMBR, F. J. Reynolds, Tampa, Fla., granted 
license, 1,370 kc., 100 w., unlimited time, cov- 
ering changes in equipment 

WAAF, Drovers Journal Pub. Co., Chicago, 
granted license, 920 kc., 500 w. daytime, cov- 


ering changes in equipment. 
WDAE, Tampa Pub. Co. Tampa, ® Fia.. 
granted license, 1,220 ke.. 1 kw., unlimfted 


time, covering changes in equipment. 

WSMB, Saenger Theaters, Inc., and Maison 
Blanche Co., New Orleans, La., granted au- 
thority to determine license power by direct 
measurement of antenna input. 

KVOS, KVOS, Inc.. Bellingham, Wash. 
granted license, 1,200 kc., ,100 w., unlimited 
time covering installation Of new equipmeni 

WBIG, N. C. Broadcasting Co., Inc., Greens- 
boro, N. C., gP&nted license, 1,440 kc., 50 w 
unlimited time, covering installation of new 
equipment and relocation of transmitter 

WAAW, Omaha Grain Exchange, Omaha, 
Nebr.. granted license, 660 kc., 500 w., daytime, 
covering installation of new equipment and 
relocation of transmitter. 

WMMN, Holt Rowe Broadcasting Co.. Fair- 
mont, W. Va., granted license, 890 kc., 250 w 
500 w. local sunset, unlimited time, covering 
installation of new equipment. 

Northwest Airways, Inc., granted license for 
aircraft. 


WJC. Press Wireless, Inc., Chicago. Ill., 
granted construction permit to change loca- 
tion from Chicago to R. F. D. No. 1, Church 
Road, Addison Township, Ill., and rebuild 
transmitter. 

W10XAO, National Broadcasting Co.. Inc 
portable, granted construction permit for / 
temporary broadcast pickup purposes. 

WQD@Q, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., New Or- 


leans, granted license 
KGUU, Little Rock, Ark., granted license. 
WSDL, Duluth, Minn., granted license 
WEEQ, Atlantic City, N. J., granted license. 
WPEC, Police Department, Memphis, Tenn., 
granted license for police service, 2,470 kc., 


w. 

WMLCZ, Police Department 
Ind., granted license for 
ke., 300 w. 

( Aeronautical Radio, Inc granted 
Por 6 stations, WAAE, Atlanta, WQDQ, New 
Orleans, KGUU, Little Rock, WSDL. Dututh, 
WEEQ, Atlantic City and WEEA, Atlanta 

KGPH, County of Okrahoma, Oklahoma City, , 


Indianapolis, 
police service, 2,400 


licenses 





‘Treasury Offering of Bills 


}lantine announced today (Aug. 21) that 


Vee | eS 


other principle, and few wrongs causing | 
war are so great as to justify. their cor-| 
rection by the extermination of a na-, 
tional life. 

Existence is the summum bonum of all 
life—natural, social, or political, and in 
the last analysis, every organism does 
whatever is necessary and within its reach 
to preserve that existence. 


Has No Place in Cabinets 


But Decatur’s statement, however ap-| 
plicable in the field and on the wave, 
has no place in the cabinets of ministers, | 
or in the chanceries of diplomats, except | 
in the sole case only where national exist- | 
ence is at stake. 

When statesmen speak one to the other, | 
their tongues and pens must frame phrases | 
of peace, justice, equity, and right. And) 
this command rests not only upon the 
strong and powerful but upon the weak) 
as well: for if the strong are not to use| 
their strength, the weak must do justice. | 
Weakness is no more a justification for | 
wrong, than is strength. 


abouts, of 91-day Treasury bills dated) When peace reigns, the great law} re-| 
Aug. 24, 1931, and maturing Nov. 23, 1931, | iterated by the Master, rules: “Thou shalt | 
which were offered on Aug. 17, 1931, were| love thy neighbor as thyself,” or as James 
opened at the Federal reserve banks on| the Just declared, “If ye fulfill the royal 
Aug. 20. law according to the Scripture, Thou shalt | 

The toal amount applied for was $224,-| 10ve thy neighbor as thyself.” 
974,000. The highest bid made was 99.877, Cynics to the contrary notwithstanding, 
equivalent to an interest rate of about 0.49 | this is truly the royal law, for it is this 
per cent on an annual basis. The lowest|law which, in normal intercourse, is 
bid accepted was 99.844, equivalent to an| applied to the relations of States; and, 
interest rate of about 0.62 per cent on an| at the worst, it there obtains with at least 
annual basis. Only part of the amount bid as much frequency and consistency as is | 
for at the latter price was accepted. The| found among Christian individuals. | 
total amount of bids accepted was $60,-| Into this field of partial knowledge to| 


A. A. SCHRAMM 


ALEM, Oreg., Aug. 21—The State 

Banking Board has just announced 
the appointment of A. A. Schramm as 
State Superintendent of Banks to suc- 
ceed himself for a term of four years. 
Governor Meier, Secretary of State Hoss 
and State Treasurer Holman constitute 
the Banking Board. 


Under the administration of Governor 
Patterson, four years. ago, Mr. Schramm 
was first appointed to the post. He had 
previously served as State Banking Ex- 
aminer. At one time he was cashier of 
the Corvallis State Bank. 


This is a great and wholly admirable, | 


Heavily Oversubscribed 


Acting Secretary of the Treasury Bal- 





the tenders for $60,000,00000, or there- 





and other spokesmen of the nation, the 


of the Treasury. i 
international news man—the foreign cor- 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 





| 
| tact. That he ever reaps wheat, and not 
|always tares, is a monument to his dis- 
| interested industry, sagacity, wisdom, and 
| integrity. 


Good Will Depends On Him 


| Yet upon the harvest he reaps, must be 
|fed the good will, true understanding, 


Made Public Aug. 21, 1931 | 
Receipts 





Customs receipts ............ $799,220.16 | prcper appreciation, and peaceful, friendly | 
a receipts: 1.370.027.73 | Pelations of nations. For all that most of 
Miscellaneous internal rev- " ' | US ever know of a foreign people, of their 
ENUC ..........-0-..eese0.+  1,257,002.39 | Civilization and culture, their government, ! 
Miscellaneous receipts ....... 386,822.25 | their domestic and international politics, 
: 5 . —...——- | their national aims, aspirations, and am- 
Public debe receipts P's +: S583 072'o8 | bitions, their sympathies, their prejudices, 
Balance previous day ........ 124,123,428.13 | their oe See ee we learn ~ the 
———_—————- | representatives of our press who are 
Total “sssecsses: + -$126,436,500.66 | abroad. Is it strange, then, that war and 
Expenditures | peace wait upon the clicking of the cable 
General expenditures ........ $6,797,844.44 | office? 

Interest On public debt ...... 78,683.59 | 7 have hs ; heri 
Refunds of receipts 256,072.52 have had in mind so far the gathering, | 
Panama Canal ............ 23,902.91 | estimating, and reporting of news from 
All other 2... 5..-.sseeeeee 1,500,635.35 | foreign nations and peoples, to be printed 
en ee een eee $8,657,138.91. |@nd broadcast in the homeland. I have 
Public debt expenditures ..... 779,510.93 | Suggested some of the difficulties incident | 
Balance today .......... . 118,999,850.32 | to and the importance of that service, as 


Total |. $128,436.500.66 | well as its relation to the well-being of 


{ress of nations. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | I have spoken so far of a news source 


giving his handouts and releases for use 

n the foreign press. But faithful news 
As of Aug. 21 |for this service is only a part of the 
responsibility of statesmen. The historical 
incident to which I have just referred 
had to do with news furnished primarily 
for home consumption. 


Now peace and good will among nations 
|depend just as much upon the condition 
of the domestic mind as it does upon the 
| happening of international incident. Few 
| interantional happenings, indeed, could 
}alter the flow of peaceful intercourse of 
peoples, unless the popular mind had 








New York, Aug. 21.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified,to the 
» Secretary of the Treasury the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noo oday for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 










Austria (schilling) .......-....+....++ 14.0406 | been first prepared for a change of the 
} Belgium (belga) 13.9373 river course 
Bulgaria (lev) eee vake eae F 
Czechcslovakia (krone) 9626 ives 7 
Denmark (krone) 26.7335 “ Many Motives Prevail 
England (pound) . 485.9702 In this local field, not international but 
Finland (markka) 2.5150 domestic politics have a commanding 
eee AO ness oe agi; Place. Party prestige and. supremacy, in- 
Greece (drachma) .........c.seee00s 1.2935 | dividual reputation, power, position, and | 
MUNSATY (PONTO) ......cccccccceses 17.4515 sometimes amibtion, control and direct 
Italy (lira) js gaed naa aeene ee eet 5.2308 | the news source in its outgivings. In this 
pemmentants. teider) vressscesceses $03351 4 field, not the foreign correspondent, but 
Malad (MONS) <;<.<scccsossseanedes 11.1972 the local news gatherer must, if he is to 
Portugal (E8CUdO) ......ccceccseeves 4.4185 maintain a free press, move with a clear 
pemans Goud bene Aree eee eeeeeeeee a mind and with courage. 
iN (PCSOTA) ....cceeeeeneneee d 
Swede : (krona) 26.7548 We-here are not much concerned in our 
Switzerland (fraffc) 19.4541 | present capacities, with the news that 
bay hel (er) oe relates purely to domestic matters; but we 
ong Zz 7 
China (Shanghai tael) 295312 | have the deepest interest in all that relates 
China (Mexican dolar) . 21.2916 | to foreign affairs. 
cue Sae GOMAr) ».erereeveeeee aes It is a dangerous and an internationally 
Japan (yen LLL 49/3571 |¢riminal act for a statesman to begin to 
Singapore (dollar) ........e.seeeee8 55.9667 |play international politics for a purely 
Canada (dollar) ......+ssserseeeeeee 99.6695 domestic end. For he who arouses public 
Guns ee bere teeeeeeeeees 19 eet |sentiment, starts in motion a great jug- 
Argentina (p@o, gold) ..........-. 63.2333 gernaut that easily passes beyond his con- 


Brazil (milreis) trol and then crushes and grinds to pow- 





6.2812 
Chile (peso) J der all that lies in its path. 
Uruguay (peso) There is historical ground for believing 
oor cee eee stars that Mr. Secretary Seward, at the begin- 


ning of the American Civil War, actually 
contemplated and urged a war with Eng-. 
land or France as a means of avoiding 
the impending civil war and of uniting the 
North and South. 

A calm view now seems to indicate that, 
if adopted, this plan would have beemna 
mere temporary expedient, postponing an 
inevitable conflict. But the great states- 
man Seward was overruled by the greater 
Lincoln, and foreign war, on this score, 
was forgotten. 

I have said it is a dangerous thing for 
a statesman to begin to play interna- 
tional politics for a domestic end; it is 
equally dangerous for a statesman to un- 
dertake to shape international politics by 
the misuse of the domestic press, for in- 
ternational ends. Such a course postulates 
two premises, neither of which is com- 
monly present in the directing news 


Okla., 
ke., 125 w 

WFEB, Wayne Co., 
aircraft license 

Transcontinental & Western 
granted 6 new aircraft licenses. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., granted mod- 
ification of 26 aircraft licenses to change fre- 
quencies 

Renewal of licenses: 

WJAX, City of Jacksonville, Fla 

WSAZ, WSAZ, Inc., Huntington, W. Va. 

Set for hearing: 

Schuykill Broadc#€ting Co., Hazelton, Pa 
requests construction permit, 590 kc., 500 w., 
limited time, and use of portable to deter- 
mine location. 

WMT, Waterloo Broadcasting Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, requests modification of license to 
change power from 250 w. and additional! 250 
w. experimental to 500 w. without experi- 
mental clause. 

KGMP, Bryant Radio & Elec. Co., Elk City, 


grented license for police service, 2,452 


Airport, Mich., granted 


Air Inc., 


Okla. requests voluntary assignment of 

license to D. R. Wallace source—first, and understanding of what 
Application reconsidered and granted: ought to be done internationally, and, 
WCOC, Mississippi Broadcasting Co., Inc., second, an ability to shape the course of 


Meridian, Miss., application for renewal of 
broadcasting station license was set for hear- 
ing on Aug. 11, has now been withdrawn from 
hearing dock and granted. 

The Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Assn. was granted petition to intervene in the 
application of C. R. Cummins, of Williams- 
port, Pa., which is set for hearing Oct. 16. 
The association states they will be materially 
affected by this application 

Applications received by the Com- 
mission, as announced Aug. 21 are 

printed on page 6. 


public opinion once aroused. 
Foresight Often Lacking 


How far short may fall the wisdom of 
even the greatest statesman, in knowing 
what is best to be done internationally, 
is suggested, if not indeed proved, by the 
making and signature of the Versailles 
Treaty, for there are few today who be- 
lieve that the treaty would have taken its 

, existing form if those responsible for the 


| port, according to a report of the As- 
respondent—goes to garner his harvest of | sistant Trade 


men and peoples—to the peace and prog- | 

















The chart, gm pring by the Federal Reserve Board and appearing in the 
August issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin, shows the movement since 
1927 of Reserve Bank credit outstanding and the principal factors in 
changes. The chart is based on weekly averages of daily figures; the 
latest figures are for the week ended July 25: 


Misleading Data on Hong Kong Trade 
Blamed on Failure to List Silver Bullion 


Abandonment of Statistical Compilation Advocated Unless 


System Is Improved This Year » 





Failure of Hong Kong, China, banks to 
make declarations of the large amounts of 
silver bullion received during the last six 
months of 1930 has caused the low figures 


Chinese merchants, Chinese shipowners 
and junk masters were instructed in re- 
gard to their obligations to the Imports 
; and Exports Bureau. 


The new system allowed firms a definite 
period within which to make declarations 


| posit declarations before goods were actu- 
; ally imported or exported. A check, how- 
ever, is made upon the returns through 
the ships’ manifests which are examined 
by the officials of the Bureau. 


| for the Colony declares in his annual re- 


Commissioner at Hong 
Kong, the Department of Commerce an- 


nounced Aug. 31. : | The Superintendent stated that one of 

As a result, according to the Superin-/|the greatest failures to report was that 
tendent’s report, merchants outside bank-|of the banks who nearly all failed to 
jing circles have been entirely misled, and | make declarations of the large amount of 
unless the entire system of compiling | sijver bullion received during the last six 
trade statistics is improved during the! months of 1930. Thus the low figures for 
present year it should be abandoned. ;the imports of silver bullion published 
|_ The announcement of the Department! month by month, gave no indication what- 
| follows in full text: | soever of the amount of silver that was 

In his annual report, the Supeérintend-| piling up in the Colony, and the tables 
;ent of the Imports and Exports Office f r'were completely misleading to merchants 
|the Colony of Hong Kong, made a all outside banking circles who rely upon the 
{ber of pointed remarks upon the subject 


|accuracy of official returns. 
of the recently reestablished compilation) The Superintendent further pointed out 
of imports and exports statistics, accord- 


| ace | that unless great improvements took place 
ing to Assistant Trade Commissioner 


S during the present year, the collection of 
David M. Maynard, Hong Kong, in a re- 


trade statistics should be completely 
port to the Department of Commerce. | abandoned or the old permit system should 
After a lapse of five years, the collec- 


be resuscitated whereby no goods could 
/tion of trade statistics was recommenced} be imported or exported until a permit 
,on April 1, 1930, preceded by a publicity; had been received from the Imports and 
campaign during which 


foreign and Exports Bureau. 


| treaty could have visioned Europe under) told in the same language come to one 
| the treaty’s operation. ; great part of the press; another part is 
Where the greatest have failed, can the| served by another identical report; a 
| lesser hope to succeed? That statesman third, by another; and so for all the few 
| who trifles with the good will of peoples,; gathering agencies. 

who gambles with war, is a traitor to hu-| Jf, by any mischance, any one of these 
| manity. 

| It is fortunate indeed that we may be- 
lieve that the old diplomacy has passed— : 
the old diplomacy with handouts and/| press of the whole world is misled and 
|press releases bearing false date lines,| public opinion misdirected and influenced. 
| with distorted facts, misleading innuendos, | There is thus increased need for editorial 
national and sometimes race prejudices—| wisdom, knowledge, understanding, of vi- 
all calculated to siir up, even to the/ sion, discernment, and discrimination. 
point of bitter hostility, a national alarm | 
}and ill will. 
| A free press, which in the old days was| reflected widely different outlooks, 
{too often missing, would not have lent} actions, conclusions, forecasts. 
jitself to these measures. A free press | 
| would have looked at its news source 
| squarely, and would have refused to be-| craft. 
{come a party to means and measures) 
| which, persisted in, must lead to unjusti- 
fied, perhaps unrighteous international 


| news source, not one paper merely (as it 


re- 


versity stimulated thought and discussion; 


‘war itself. 
|, International good _ understanding, | trodden ground and exploring new fields 
friendly neighborliness, mutual helpful. | 
ness, the common advancement of cultural 
and civilized relations, were, in the past, 
destroyed, not fostered, by such practices 
of the news sources. 


Benefactors or Tyrants 


| | service. 
} 
had a personal interest. 

Editorials in Identic Language 


your power to be either the kindly ben- 
|efactors or the ruining tyrants of the 
; world. Great as have been your oppor- | 
‘tunities and powers, in the past, for} | 
good—and for evil—they will be, so far as , 
|my vision can penetrate, almost infinitely | 28d responsible newspapers. 
|greater in the future, either as printers 
or broadcasters, or both. As your op- 
portunities and powers increase, so grow 
your duties and responsibilities. 

Much of your past experience must be 
charged off to obsolescence. In some re- 
spects you work in a new world—new, 
;not because humanity is different or, 
guided” by different considerations and 
motives, but new because means and 
methods of communication bring the 
whole world, every morning, to your desks; 
new because your readers now respond to 
world conditions and events, whereas in 
the obsolete past, they builded only upon 
the partial knowledge of isolated areas. 

The editor who writes his editorial to- 
|day in St. Louis, has before him the news 
of the important happenings of yesterday 
/in China, India, Russia, Europe,’ Africa 
and the Americas, as also the significant 
events occurring in every city, town, and 
|hamlet of his own country. Your pro- 
fessional fathers and grandfathers had 
no such advantage. Your breadth of fact 
knowledge of world events is far, far be- 
yond theirs. Every editor in a hamlet 
has now the advantage which formerly 
did not belong even ‘to the metropolitan 
editorial magnate. 

But your opulence brings its problems. 

In the old days your fathers had their 
news from various sources, from trained 
and untrained observers, and while in 
particular instances the news might be 
unreliable, in the aggregate i} was disin- 
terested, uncolored. The errors incident 
to one report, were corrected by another. 
One editor’s mistake was corrected by his | 
neighbor. 


Today, a few great agencies collect the ! duty. 
news for the world. The same incidents broaden to bear your added burden. 


| ment and purport. 
papers. 


come by chance, and that there was som 


papers were securing their material. 


under free institutions, with a popular 
representative government. 


cate by the great chain newspapers 


mind, appear simultaneously 
parts of the country. A strong, virile mind 
expressing itself through such a medium 


seated upon a throne. 


fairly, openly, and truthfully to the people 


survival of the fittest in life, in culture 
and in govergment. I am not prepared 
to believe that any sane man wishes other 


humanity. 


the best; 
greatest good to the greatest number. 


instead of making it compulsory to de-| 


; agencies is’ given misinformation by its | 


| was formerly), but a good part of the) 


Under the old order, editorial comment, 
| being based on independent news sources, 


This di- 


| it prompted cultural growth and state-| 


, “| It is your mission to see that it does not 
difficulty, tension, and, in the last analysis, | jnguce an attitude of following a beaten 


path, instead of breaking away into un- 


Furthermore, ease of communication has 
| brought another editorial problem, even 
more far reaching than the common news 
| service; I refer to the common editorial 
Some months ago, my friends 
collected and sent to me a series of edi- 
You gentlemen of the press have it in| torial clippings upon a matter in which I 


A considerable percentage of editorials 
ppeared in identic language in important 
In an almost 
equal number of important papers the 
language of the editorials had been varied, 
but the thought was identic in arrange- 
These were not chain 


It seemed evident that this could not 


central editorial factory from which these 
It 
seems to me that a statement of this prob- 
lem shows its seriousness for people living 


yy problem I state is further compli- 


Which, operated_and directed by a single 
in various 


has a power for good or evil which in 
earlier times was possessed by no one not 
This, too, brings 
its responsibilities, its obligation to talk 


But, gentlemen, I have full confidence 
in the ultimate triumph of the best, the 


than his country’s gocd, or the welfare of 
We may differ on means and 
methods, we may differ on ends to be 
reached, but essentially we all wish for 
I think we all wish for the 


I am sure none wish for this, or try for 
this, more assiduously or ardently than 
the gentlemen of the press: Your inter- 
national responsibility for this becomes 
|daily a greater problem and an added 
It is my faith that your backs will 


jit seems that this department was the|Of that State and held to be constitu- 
last to learn of their insolvency. The | ticnal and effective in every way. 

jadministration of the affairs of these| State v. Avery, 111 Kans. 588; 207 Pac. 
| banks by receivers should be reviewad by 838, and the Attorney General invokes the 
}the special session to the end that the|‘ule that where one State adopts a law 
j assets of the failed banks should not be, from a sister State, that has already been 
entirely dissipated by the unnecessary de- construed by the Supreme Court of that 
lay, expensive litigation, and oppressive | State, that we not only adopt the law, but 
and exorbitant fees for attorneys and re-| also adopt\the construction that has been 
ceivers.” put upon it by the State from which it 


- — einige | was adopted. _ ee eS 
jt the woe 
| And United States — 
Is Showing Gains: 


Kansas court is not binding upon us, un- 
less we feel that such construction is 
sound. and based upon reason. In this 
case, we do. not think the con- 
struction put upon this law by the 
Supreme Court of Kansas is sound. 
In the opinion of the court in State 
v. Avery no notice is taken of the provi- 
sions of section 5 of their Jaw except to 
mention the existence of such section, 
which is exactly the same as section 5 of 
our law. 


Outlook, However, Is Said to 
Be Adversely Affected by 
Political Conditions and 
Floods 


| Trade between China and the United 
| States thus far this year is most en- 
couraging, particularly in China’s imports 
}of American cotton, wheat, flour, leaf to- 
‘bacco and silver, and figures also indi- 
| cate ingreases over last year’s sales to the | 
| United States of China silk, wool, furs, | 
goatskins, seasmum sced, peanuts and raw 
}cotton, according to the Commerce De- 


partment’s Far Eastern Division 

hanghai fares better in trading. than 
}any other port because of its continued 
active building program, combined with 
more settled conditions. The Tsingtao 
;area presents a favorable outlook for 
lcrops and a fairly stable local political 
| situation, although its influx of Summer 
visitors was smaller due to depression 
elsewhere. Trade in Tientsin and_ the 
North China areas generally show little 
change, while Hankow and the surround- | 
ing region has suffered heavy losses. Ten | 
theusand lives were reported lost in this 
|region, with property and crop damages 
by unprecedented floods reaching 10,000,- 
000 «silver dollars (‘approximately $2,- 
200,000). 


| Outlook Adversely Affected 


| The immediate future outlook for trade 
throughout China is adversely affected by 
unsettled political conditions, serious | 
| floods, and continued general world eco- 
| nomic depression. Moreover, government 
finances are seriously affected by the mili- 
} tary situation, necessitating extensive na- 
| tional provincial loan issues, of which 85 
per cent are required by the central gov- 
ernment for military purposes. 

Good crops are indicated in Manchuria, 
North China, South China, and .in the 
upper Yangtze River areas, but crops in 
|a@ vast flooded area in the central Yangtze 
River region are greatly damaged through 
j inundation. Flood conditions in the Prov- 
inces of Anhwei, Honan, Hupeh, Kiangsi, 
Hunan, and the two Kwangtungs, are re- 
ported by Agricultural Commissioner 
Dawson to have caused much damage to 
crops, principally rice, although cotton 
along the central Yangtze River is also 
materially affected. 

An increased import of rice and wheat 
| is expected as a result of food shortage. 

Shanghai's export trade is quiet, with 
no indications that foreign demand is re-| 
covering. Flooded conditions in central 
Yangtze River areas are expected to se-) 
riously affect supplies of export lines. Se- 
same seed crops are badly damaged, and 
forward purchases <ze now impossible, al- 
though existing stocks are believed suffi- 
cient to supply orders already booked. Egg 
products are also adversely affected by 
floods. 

There is a possibility that an embargo 
may be placed in the Yangtze Valley bean 
crop to prevent required foodstuffs mov- 
ing outward. 

The growing concentration of wealth 
in Shanghai, and industrial expansions 
resulting from low silver, higher tariffs, 
and stabilized local conditions, offers that | 
city certain immunities from world de- | 
pression and adverse conditions elsewhere | Series) 256. 
in China. Real estate trading and build-| We believe the purpose of this law to 
ing construction continues active, with a/be, and certainly its effect is, to use the 
steady gain in property Values and real | criminal processes of the court to enforce 
estate transactions. the collection of debts, and as applied 

Distribution Hampered ! to post-dated checks it is unconstitutional. 

Goods distribution and collection of ex-|As to whether it is ae when 
port products are again hampered in applied to a present-dated Seb of 8 
north China by wer conditions. More-| check given for a present valuable Chis 
over, no benefits through the abolition of jen we express no opinion at this 
likin are yet apparent in that area, and |‘). — 
schedules a the new local taxes are un-| The order appealed from is affirmed. 
completed. Se. Warren and Rvupoipw, JJ, 

Manchurie’s trade remains at a low | °° ae ae , 
level” due chiefly to low export prices for| ROBERTS, J., disqualified and not sitting, 
Manchurian products, weak silver, and poet at. ad 
depreciated paper currencies. Trade at 
the port of Dairen, through which about 
65 per cent of Manchuria’s trade passes, 
amounts in gold values to only 49 per | 
cent of last year’s volume, and to 34 per 
cent of the 1929 volume. North Man-. 
churia trade is especially depressed be- 
cause of the small return to farmers after 
paying high freight rates to seaports of 
grain products at the present world low 
price levels. Economic conditions in Har- 
bin are further depressed by drastic re- 
ductions in expenditures of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, on which several thou- 
sands are dependent for their livelihood. 
Mukden business is likewise depressed by 
the curtailment of government expendi- 
tures for construction and railway expan- 
sion, due to a decline in tax revenues and 
the diversion of funds for military pur- 
poses.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


| 
Kansas Finding 


In the opinion in State v. Avery, the 
Kansas Court say: 

The purpose of the statute was to dis- 
courage overdrafts and resulting band bank- 
ing (Saylors v. Bank, 99 Kans. 515, 518, 163 
Pac. 454) to stop the practice of “check 
kiting,” and generally to avert the mischief 
to trade, commerce and banking which the 
circulation of worthless checks inflicts. Al- 
though the statute tends to suppress fraud 
committed by the worthless check method, 
the evils referred to are all quite distinct 
from those consequent on fraud, and the 
statute is to be regarded as creating a new 
and distinct offense 

We are not able to agree in full with 
this part of the opinion. In the first place, 
this law has no application to overdrafts; 
beceuse unless the check is honored, there 
can be no overdraft, and if the check is 
honored, then no offense was committed 
by issuing the check: And if the law was 
intended to obviate the demoralization of 
business caused by the circulation of 
worthless checks, then there would have 
been no occasion for incorporating sec- 
tions 3 and 5 into the law. 

North Dakota has a bad check law, so 
also have many other States, but so far 
as we are advised all such laws except 
those of North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Kansas, make moral turpitude in some 
form an element_of the offense. 

The North Ddkota’ law makes the is- 
suance of a check against a bank where 
| the maker of the check has not sufficient 
funds in or credit with such bank to meeu 
the check on presentation a misdemeanor 
and the offense is complete as soon as the 
check is issued. It is not necessary to 
wait until the check has been presented 
for payment, and dishonored, before the 
law applies, and there is no provision in 
the law whereby, after a presecution has 
been instituted, the defendant may pay the 
|face of the check and the costs of prose- 
cution and abate the action. 


‘Bad Check Law’ 


Under this law the penalty provided is 
for the issuance of the bogus check and 
the law is in reality a “bad check” law. 
See State v. Schock, 58 N. D. 340, 226 N. 
W. 525., Under the South Dakota and 
Kansas laws the provisions of sections 
1 and 2 do not apply until the check has 
been presented for payment and been dis- 
honcred, and then after a prosecution has 
becn instituted, the defendant may pay 
the check and the costs and thereby abate 
the action. 

Under this law the penalty is for failure 
to pay the check when presented for pay- 
ment and for that reason the law is a 
“bad debt” or debt collecting law, and vio- 
lates the provisions of section 15 of article 
6 of the Constitution, which prohibits 
imprisonment for debt founded on con- 
tract. 

This is especially true as to a post- 
dated check which in effect is only a rep- * 
resentation by the drawer that he expects 
to have funds in the bank with which to 
pay the check on the date named therein. 
In this respect there is no essential dif- 
ference between a post-dated check and 
a promissory note, and there is no differ- 
ence in principle between prescribing a 
prison sentence for failure to pay a prom- 
issory note when due and failure to pay a 
post-dated check when due. Burman Vv. 
Commonwealth, 228 Ky. 410, 15 S. W. (2nd 





| A common news has destroyed some oi 
this editorial diversity and independence 


> 


Show Total of 61/2 Millions 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 21—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended Aug. 19, 
shows total imports of $6,515,000, compris- 
ing $4,000,000 from Argentina, $1,365,000 
from Mexico, $1,000,000 from Uruguay and 
$150,000 chiefly from other Latin Amer- 
ican countries. The exports totaled $10,- 
000, $5,000 to Belgium and $5,000 to Italy. 
The net change in gold earmarked for 
foreign account showed an increase of 
$2,000,000. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Banking Come 
missioner, has announced: Farmers State 
| Bank, Rossville, and Bank of Rossville, con- 
solidated. 

Louisiana: J. S. Brock, Bank Commissioner, 
has announced: Bank of Acadia, Crowley, 
branch authorized at Rayne. Commercial 
Bank of Rayne, suspended operations. Bald- 
win Bank, Baldwin, operation discontinued. 
American cotton yarns will be dependent | Vivian State Bank, Vivian, closed. First State 
largely upon the development of the Bank & Trust Company, Bogalusa, Columbia 

’ . $9 b “Road branch discontinued Canal Bank & 
Cuban weaving and knitting industries. | trust Company, New Orleans, capital stock 
| (Department of Commerce.) reduced from $6,750,000 to $6,075,000. 


1 


Spinning Mills in Cuba 
Up to the present time no spinning 
mills have been established in Cuba. As| 


American manufacturers practically con- 
trol the market, any increase in sales of 
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Placing Rural School System 


on Efficient Basis «+ + + «+ + 
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Factors Which Are Taken Into Consideration 
in Esablishing Central Districts Throughout 
New York State Discussed by Educator 





By RAY P. SNYDER 


Chie}, Rural Education Bureau, Education Department, State of New York 


HE people of America are intimately as- 
7. sociated with the conduct of their 
schools. Most of us pay taxes for 
schools, and nearly all of us at one time or 
another have children who attend school. 
Because of this intimacy and interest not 
only do we have elected and appointed offi- 
cials, school boards, superintendents, prin- 
cipals and teachers, but also parent-teachers 
associations, mothers’ clubs, and other volun- 
tary organizations directly concerned with 
school management or with the promotion of 
school efficiency.. In rural areas we also 
have our granges, farm and home bureaus, 
Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs which occasion- 
ally consider and discuss school matters. 
+ + 


This natural end proper interest in the edu- 
cation of children will result in satisfactory 
schools only when there is a local unit of ad- 
ministration sufficient in size to provide such 
schools, and so organized that the people, 
through both legal and voluntary machinery, 
may express a composite voice in control and 
management. No matter how desirous an in- 
dividual may be for good schools, those de- 
sires can bear fruit only when he is asso- 
ciated with a considerable number of other 
individuals of similar desires and together 
they have an opportunity to express them- 
selves through organization. 

The district unit sufficed for the three R’s 
age of education. It provided the means for 
expression of the educational desires and 
satisfied the needs of those who lived in the 
early 19th century. This once efficient piece 
of machinery has beeome obsolete after the 
lapse of a century. he ) 

It is a human characteristic, and certainly 
an American characteristic, to make change 
slowly. We cling to and revere even the form 
of our institutions, forgetting that forms are 
mere tools that must be changed to meet 
changed and changing conditions. 

Because rural America is older than urban 
America, it has been slower to adapt itself 
to changing conditions. Also the gradual, 
yet swift, change from an agricultural to an 
industrial era has resulted in economic con- 
ditions that have operated against change 
in school organization. 

The New York central school law is an 
optional plan for the improvement of, edu- 
cational facilities in rural districts. It pro- 
vides that the Commissioner of Education 
may lay out as a central district any territory 
outside of city districts within which, in the 
language of the law, schools may be main- 
tained “to give instruction usually given in 
the common schools and in high schools) in- 
cluding instruction in agriculture.” 

After a central school district is laid out it 
does not become a central district until the 
resident voters have, by majority. vote, so 
designated it. All schools that were main- 
tained at the time the district was estab- 
lished must be continued for the instruction 
of the lower six grades, unless closed by the 
legal voters in each separate district. A cen- 
tral school must be maintained in the central 
district for the attendance of the pupils of 
the upper six grades. All the schools of a 
central district are administered by a board 
of five members and are supported from one 
school budget. A central school district is a 
school system of one or more schools. 

Legally the central district must be initi- 
ated by the Commissioner of Education, since 
he is required by law to lay it out. In prac- 
tice the initial steps are taken by the legal 
voters in the interested districts. The Com- 
missioner has ruled that he will lay out a 
central district only when he is furnished 
evidence tHat a majority of the voters in 
the smaller districts outside the village wish 
to have the district laid out. 

>- + 
The central school district is by nature a 





Unhealthy Teeth 


as Cause of 
Diseases 


By 
Dr. C. J. Hollister 
om? Goaith sect eae: 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania 

UBLIC health activities coupled with 

modern scientific preventive methods 

have been responsible for the noticeable 
decrease in a number of the children’s dis- 
eases. But with all the great progress that 
has been made in this connection, the gen- 
eral hazard is still too great to be personally 
disregarded. 

The first line of defense having been 
erected in the form of vaccination, toxin 
antitoxin and control of public water and 
milk supplies; the second, represented by 
general vitality, should follow as a matter of 
course. 

It is a well-known scientific fact that, 
speaking generally, the healthier the body 
the greater its ability to ward off disease, or 
the more able successfully to wage battle 
with it, if overtaken. And this medical axiom 
applies equally to youngsters and oldsters. 

Unhealthy teeth in the mouth of the child 
are quite likely to affect its general well- 
being and make it susceptible to disease kill- 
ers. Not to mention the unhappiness, if not 
actual misery, which is likely to attend such 
a condition. 

Parents therefore should need no further 
argument to convince them of their duty to 
see that the baby teeth are properly cared 
for. First teeth that are permitted to decay 
is evidence of an unjustified speculation on 
the parents’ part. Nature insists that the 
young teeth be properly nourished, cleaned, 
and repaired if in need of it. Not to follow 
this rule is distinctly inviting trouble. 

The sooner the public can be made to un- 
derstand the vital importance of bestowing 
in terms of nourishment, cleaning and dental 
service, as much care upon the baby teeth as 
should be given to the final set, just that 
soon, but no sooner, will the power of the 
children’s diseases and many maladies of 
later life, be removed in hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases. 
rd 





community district. It usually consists of a 
village and a number of contributory sur- 
rounding districts within which people live 
who are associated with the village people 
in community relationship. 


The most important factors to be con- 
sidered in laying out a central district are 
physical resources. These factors are: (a) 
Number of pupils necessary to make a satis- 
factory school; (b) ability to support and 
maintain a satisfactory school. 

The State supplies a generous part of the 
funds for the support of a central district. 
Obviously, the State does not furnish the 
pupils. The ideal central school system is 
large“enough to provide and support a 12- 
grade school system with a complete program 
of instruction. Reliable criteria are not avail- 
able to indicate the exact number of pupils 
necessary to satisfy this requirement. 

We do know, however, that a broad school 
program can not be carried out with a small 
number of pupils. Not much of a baseball 
nine can be organized from a school depart- 
ment of six boys and seven girls. Neither can 
adequate social, musical or club life be pro- 
vided in such a department. In sparsely 
settled areas it may be necessary to take the 
school to the children, even if it is small. 
However necessary the present large num- 
ber of small high schools in rural areas may 
have been at one time, many of them are 
unnecessary in this age of rapid and easy 
travel. Without much supporting data, I am 
willing to express my personal opinion that 
there should be an enrollment of at least 250 
in the upper six grades in order that a_satis- 
factory schookh program may be maintained. 

' eo aks 

The first consideration, therefore, in lay- 
ing out a central school district is to in- 
clude sufficient school population to provide 
a satisfactory school system. 

Ability to support the school includes 
wealth and satisfactory means and organiza- 
tion to tax that wealth and use it wisely. It 
is unfortunate not to possess wealth, but it 
is just as unfortunate to possess it and not 
be able to use it wisely. 

Not all small districts are weak financially. 
There are some one-teacher districts in New 
York State whose assessed valuations run 
into the hundred thousands. Some of them 
have a sufficient number of pupils to make 
quite a satisfactory lower grade school. The 
usual situation in these financially strong 
small districts, regardless of number of 
pupils or any other factor, is a weak school 
because the district unit is weak administra- 
tively. Too often the people select a school 
trustee for the’ purpose of keeping taxes 
down, or to employ somebody’s relative as 
teacher, or for some other reason that would 
not be considered in a larger unit of adminis- 
tration. 

Therefore, the general criteria of physical 
resources having been satisfied, certain other 
factors should be considered. 

If we desire to continue that measure of 
local self-control which is peculiar to our 
institutions and which is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of democracy, there should be a local 
unit which, by nature and by the voluntary 
association of the people, will encourage 
working together in school affairs with a 
common purpose and a community of in- 
terest. 

There are additional important criteria, 
therefore, to be considered in the laying out 


“of a central district. Such criteria are sub- , 


ordinate to the major criteria of physical re- 
sources. These latter criteria include those 
factors which indicate the community inter- 
ests of the people. 


If the chief human activities are carried 
on, the community will include a village. The 
village usually will have maintained a high 
school over quite a long period. If the high 
school has been reasonably strong, even if it 
has held to the old type narrow curricula, 
pupils will have been attracted to it from 
many of the surrounding districts. One of 
the very important factors to consider in the 
laying out of a central school district is the 
former high school drainage area. As a gen- 
eral rule, it will be found that this area cor- 
responds, to a large extent, to the community 
area as indicated by the major activities of 
the people. In some instances it will prob- 
ably extend beyond this community area. 

In a limited way the present district unit 
represents the community social and eco- 
nomic interests of the people of the early 
19th. century. In this age of automobiles, 
good roads, rural mail delivery, radios and 
rapid transportation, lines of community in- 
terest may not be as well defined as formerly. 
In a measure still, however, lines of local 
trade, banking interests, grange and church 
connections indicate community life. 

Highways, transportation lines, condition 
of roads, all of which determine transporta- 
tion routes, must be considered. These are 
usually satisfactory when the boundaries of 
the central district are consistent with the 
boundaries of the community. 

What Butterworth has so aptly called 
homogeneity is an important consideration in 
laying out a central school district. Differ- 
ences of ideals, customs and interests may be 
great enough to break down or prevent co- 
operation in providing 4n adequate school 
system. A village entirely industrial in its 
interests and suburban to a large industrial 
city is likely to have little in common with 
the people in the surrounding farm area. 
Racial and national groups and interests also 
constitute a problem in some sections. Such 
problems are possible of solution, but they 
are not so readily solved as in those sections 
where the community interests of the people 
can be more readily determined. 

5 e 

Within a period of six years 138 central 
districts have been established in New York 
State. Some are larger than others. All are 
providing much better educational oppor- 
tunity than was possible under old conditions. 
The people in each central district have had 
@ part in forming it and they are cooperat- 
ing in the conduct of their own school sys- 
tem. They no longer want the century old 
district system because they have found a 
better one. Best results are being obtained 
in those central districts which at the time 
they were laid out satisfied both major and 
subordinate criteria. 




















Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





HOW FEDERAL AGENCY AIDS 
LOUISIANA SUGAR GROWERS 


Successful Efforts to Discover Variety of Sugar Cane That 
Will Resist Disease Described 


In"this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
modity industries. The present series deals with sugar. 


By E. W. BRANDES 


Principal Pathologist In Charge, Division of Sugar Plant Investigations, 
‘ Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture 


In the following article, Mr. Brandes will continue his description of the ac- 
tivities of the Division of Sugar Plant Investigations, begun in the issue of 


Aug, 21. 


HE research by the Division of Sugar 

Piant Investigations on curlytop, a 
| disease of the sugar beet, and the 
progress which has been made was dis- 
cussed in the issue of Aug. 21. 

Similar accounts of«the development 
of leaf-spot resistant strains of stgar 
beets could be cited which démonstrate 
that a strain of sugar beets, which can 
be grown and produce a normal crop in 
spite of a serious fungous disease, is a 
reality. 

+ + 


For the period necessary for the de- 
velopment of the suitable leaf-spot re- 
sistant strains and their increase to 
commercial proportions, the investiga- 
tors of the Department have shown that 
the battle against leaf-spot disease can 
be carried directly to the fungous en- 
emy’s stronghold and by a barrage of 
fungicidal dust the fungous enemy can 
be defeated. In Colorado, where leaf- 
spot has been a limiting factor in sugar- 
beet production, the use of copper-sul- 
phate-lime dusts applied during the 
growing season has given excellent con- 
trol of the leaf-spot disease and assures 
profitable crop production, even under 
conditions of leaf-spot epidemic. 

Mosaic of sugar cane is a disease 
which a few years ago brought the Lou- 
isiana sugar industry to the lowest ebb 
in its history of one and one-half cen- 
turies. Like curlytop, mosaic is a virus 
disease transmitted to healthy plants by 
a tiny insect, the corn aphid, if the in- 
sect has previously fed on diseased cane 
plants. Unlike curlytop, this malady is 
not native to America, but was intro- 
duced years ago by importation of cane 
varieties from the Orient. 

The insect vector was present and of 
wide occurrence in the southern States 
at the time of this importation, so the 
stage was set for the destructive epi- 
demic that followed. Within a few years 
the yields of cane had fallen from 15 or 
18 tons per acre to%G or 7 tons. The 
banks, loaded with sugar company pi- 
per, refused further credit to the indus- 
try and in the minds of many, the whole 
structure, representing investments of 
$200,000,000 and giving employment di- 
rectly or indirectly to 400,000 people, was 
doomed. No tangible facts were known 
regarding the biological phenomena con- 
cerned with this destructive disease and 
until the investigators of the Division 
focused their attention upon the prob- 
lem it was variously ascribed to depleted 
soils, weather, “running out” of varieties 
and a host of other causes equally far 
removed from the real one. Fortunately, 
the specialists assigned to this study 
were able to diagnose the trouble early, 
and mapped out a program of attack re- 
sulting in the complete reconstitution of 
the industry, which today, so far as the 
purely agronomic problems are con- 
cerned, is in better shape than before 
the epidemic. 

Mosaic was not eradicated, but by the 
use of varieties that tolerate the disease 
without severe injury it was demon- 
strated that the farmer could practi- 
cally ignore it. In the course of studies 
on mosaic of sugar cane the scope of the 
Department’s interest in the crop was 
considerably broadened and many of its 
present far-flung activities trace their 
origins to these early studies. ,As a pri- 
mary offshoot of this investigation the 
amelioration of cane varieties, by breed- 
ing and selection, was’ undertaken and 
the Division now maintains a breeding 
station in the Florida Everglades, where 
the tropical plant grows to full maturity 
and hybridization can be successfully 
carried on. 
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Valuable disease-resisting varieties are 
being produced there by crossing parent 
plants assembled from all parts of the 
tropical belt encircling the world. Fun- 
damental botanical studies on the char- 
acteristics, relationships, and classifica- 
tion of the multitude of cane varieties 


developed as an essential secondary off- 
shoot of the original investigation, and 
the Division has recently established in 


Porto Rico a field station to accommo- 
date a reference collection of the sugar- 
cane varieties of the world. 

The limitations of ordinary taxonomic 


methods in describing varieties of a re- 
stricted group of plants having only 
small differences have made it necessary 
to employ cytologists to supplement the 
work of the taxonomist in this work-and 
this has opened up an interesting and 
valuable field of research on cane, which 
may throw light on its origin from more 
primitive forms. It may be said that the 
study of varieties and their qualities is 
involved in one way or another in all 
present activities with sugar cane and 
this project is therefore the keystone 
lending support to the whole structure 
of investigations on husbandry of the 
cane. 

All imported varieties and. varieties 
originating in Florida by breeding that 
succeed in surviving the succession of 
elimination tests are tried out on a field 
scale under -carefully controlled condi- 
tions in competition with the standard 
commercial varieties. If a new variety 
proves superior and is so judged by ‘the 
Department and its cooperating agencies 
in the State where the trials are made, 
it is released for commercial production 
and provision is made for equitable dis- 
tribution of planting material to farmers. 

As a direct result of the costly experi- 
ence with mosaic an elaborate system 
for safeguarding the local industry 
against introduction from foreign coun- 
tries of new diseases and pests has been 
set up. All imported plants are held in 
quarantine for two or more generations 
in greenhouses at Washington, hundreds 
of miles from the nearest commercial 
fields, and are under the constant ob- 
servation of pathologists during the 
quarantine period. This procedure is 
followed for all plants whether destined 
for field stations in continental United 
States or the insular possessions. From 
time to time plants with serious diséases 
of the cane, as yet not reported in the 
southern States, have been intercepted 
and destroyed. 

+ + 

ee original sugar-cane project of the 

Division was the study of methods 
of cane culture for sirup production, 
which was started in southern Georgia 
in 1914 and for several years was the 
sole activity of the Department of Agri- 
culture on any phase, of sugar-cane 
growing. Results of value in methods of 
soil preparation and crop production 
have been obtained, but in this as in 
other undertakings the most significant 
advances have followed attention to the 
relative performance of varieties, which 
have been tested by the hundreds. . The 
revolution in varieties has been as com- 
plete in the sirup industry as if the case 
of cane culture for sugar production in 
Louisiana, the new disease resistant va- 
rieties far, outyielding those which were 
displaced. 

In plant physiology and biochemistry, 
investigators of the Division by a study 
of crop handling in relation to environ- 
mental factors have succeeded in point- 
ing out the serious leaks which serve to 
reduce the amount of sugar entering the 
mill after it has been produced by nature 
in the field and have enunciated princi- 
ples, which, if put into practice, will 
eliminate a portion of the loss due to 
this type of deterioration. 

Competition among the various sugar- 
producing countries was never keener 
than it is today, due to an extended pe- 
riod of low prices for the product, and 
the demand for lowered costs must in- 
evitably force a marshaling of all scien- 
tific means to accomplish it. No coun- 
try is without its special problems of 
producing beets and cane, and success 
will attend those that give the closest 
attention to the service of organized re- 
search. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Sugar,” to appear in the issue of Aug. 
24, H. S. Paine, Chemist In Charge, Carbohydrate Division, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, Department of Agriculture, will discuss the work of the Bureau of 
Chemisiry and Soils on sugar. 





Reporting Automobile Accidents 


Provisions of New California Law Outlined 
By E. RAYMOND CATO 


Superintendent, Highway Patrol, State of California 


FINE, or jail sentence, or both fine and 

jail sentence, await any motorist in Cali- 

fornia who, after having an accident in 
which a person is killed or hurt, fails to 
properly report it to the authorities. 


This, in effect, is what the newly amended 
section 142 of the ‘California Vehicle Act 
states. This section became law on Aug. 14. 

The law says that the driver of a motor 
vehicle involved in an accident is the proper 
person to report it, but if the driver is in- 
jured or killed, some other passenger in the 
car shall make the report. The failure of 
either the driver or some other occupant to 
report may bring the penalty above stated on 
either or both persons. 

Motor vehicle accidents in which no per- 
sons are injured or killed do not have to be 
reported. -In other words, the law does not 


require that reports be made of motor ve- 
hicle accidents which involve property dam- 
age only. However, a report must be made 
in case of a personal injury, no matter how 
slight the extent of the injury. 


In collisions between two or more motor 
vehicles, the driver, or if the driver is unable, 
a@ passenger in each of the several cars must 
make a report. At is not sufficient for the 
occupants in mefely one of the cars to report 
for all vehicles involved. 


One important factor of the new accident 
report law is that the report is strictly for 
the confidential use of the Department of 
Motor Vehicles. These reports cannot be 
used as evidence in court for any purpose 
whatsoever. The intention of keeping the 
reports confidential is to encourage motorists 
to write a truthful statement of facts so that 
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WARREN G. HARDING 
President of the United States 1921-1923. 
“There is a vast benefit in bringing the Government 
alittle closer to the people, and the people a little 
closer to Government.” 
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Failure of Local Governments to Apply Sci- 
entific Principles in Determining What Ex- 
penditures Are to Be Made During Year 





By HARLEY L. LUTZ 


Director, Commission to Investigate County and Municipal Taxation and Expenditures, 
State of New Jersey 


NE of the reasons for the earlier view 

that public expenditures tended always 

to expand, and that there were so-called 
“laws of expenditure increase,” is to be found 
in the fact that there has never been’ any 
sustained, systematic effort at control. In 
the absence of such efforts at control, ex- 
pansion is more or less inevitable. In fact, 
it may bé asserted that public expenditures 
will not stay within bounds unless there is a 
definite will to control them and a definite 
technique of control. 


+ + 

The defects in local governmental proce- 
dure to be mentioned here may be grouped 
under two main divisions, namely, defects of 
planning and defects of control. This dis- 
tinction is not entirely clean cut, and it is 
obvious that if one should desire to deal posi- 
tively with the subject of expenditure con- 
trol, these defects would become the objec- 
tives to be striven for. 

Among the defects of exflenaiture planning 
are the following: 

1. A bad allocation of functions. The 
present distribution of functional responsi- 
bilities between the State and its units is 
entirely planless. It is a product of histori- 
cal evolution. Certain functions are assumed 
to belong to the State, while others are as- 
sumed to belong to the municipalities or 
counties, not because of any logical basis for 
the assignment but solely because of the ac- 
cident of beginning. 

While there has been in recent times some 
drift toward State administrative centraliza- 
tion, this development has nowhere been the 
result of a deliberate regrouping of functions. 
The careful planning which is called for, if 
the entire problem of supplying governmen- 
tal services is to be properly handled, de- 
mands that the whole field be surveyed or 
reviewed, and the several functions or serv- 
ices for which government now exists to pro- 
vide, should be reallocated, centrally or lo- 
cally, according to the present judgment as 
to the agency best suited and qualified to 
perform each. 

It is perfectly plain to be seen that the 
municipalities, especially in a metropolitan 
region, are struggling to perform tasks which 
belong to some agency with a wider jurisdic- 
tion and larger resources. 

2. No consistent programming of expendi- 
tures and borrowing. A second defect of 
planning is the absence, in the great ma- 
jority of communities, of any consistent pro- 
gramming of expenditures and borrowing. 
New Jersey has a municipal budget act, and 
there is an annual budget, of a sort, dealing 
with current expenditures, but there is no 
parallel budgeting of the capital expendi- 
tures, no careful planning and figuring on 
where the money for such improvements is 
to come from and no prudent calculations as 
to what the whole bill will be by the time 
the bonds are paid. In view of the impor- 
tance, in the aggregate, of the capital expen- 
ditures, much if not all of which is financed 
ordinarily by borrowing, it is fundamental 
that the budgeting process should apply to 
these expenditures in the same thoroughness 
that it applies to the current expenditures. 


+ + 

The large improvement projects, so far as 
they can be foreseen, should be planned in 
the order of their development. Each year 
the improvement budget should set forth the 
proposed expenditure on capital account, and 
the manner in which this expenditure is to 
be met. If bonds are to be issued, the im- 
provement budget should indicate the annual 
effect on the tax rate in order to carry the 
bonds to maturity. The very mention of 
these essential requirements will indicate the 
extent to which they are now lacking, in the 
financial procedure of most municipalities 
and counties, and of the States as well. * 

The failure to make Such plans has been 
an important factor in an excessive and 
often unwise use of credit.. One of the tragic 
ironies of local financing, in New Jersey and 
elsewhere, has been the extent to which the 
use of borrowing has been urged, in order 
“to keep the tax rate down.” Unwise bor- 
rowing may keep the tax rate down for the 
life of the administration which issues the 
bonds and spends the money, and the failure 
to keep an improvement budget contributes 
to the financjal myopia of both the official 
and the taxpayer. 

Municipalities, like individuals, have fallen 
into the snare of unwise installment buying, 
and many of .the former, like many of the 
latter, have mortgaged their future heavily 
in order to pay for expensive improvements. 
Much local borrowing is not a use, but an 
abuse of public credit. Strict attention to 
improvement planning and budgeting will 
give a better perspective to the capital pro- 
gram and the use of credit in its financing. 

3. An absence of standards of service and 
cost. A third defect of planning is the ab- 
sence of standards of service and cost. Even 
in those communities which follow the cur- 
rent accepted budgetary procedure, each 
year’s budget is based on that of the preced- 
ing year, with comparisons drawn from 
earlier years. 

+ > 


The estimates for the future are made on 
the experience, that is, the actual expendi- 
tures of the past, usually with an allowance 
for expansion. This is one reason why the 
public business is more nearly depression- 
proof than any other. It is impossiBle to 
reduce by adding 10 per cent each year. If 
last year’s figures were wrongly and unscien- 
tifically determined, they are worthless as a 
guide to what the service should cost next 
year. 

The remedy for this is found in an inde- 


a ae 
a real, scientific analysis of the cause of the 
accident may be made, from which the most 
practical accident prevention measures may 
be adopted. 

Heretofore, some persons in making out 
accident reports have failed to give accurate 
information concerning the cause of the acci- 
dent, fearing that by stating the conditions 
fully they would render themselves liable to 
a charge of negligence in court. The interest 
of the Bureau of Research, Statistics and 
Traffic Safety at Sacramento is solely to find 
the true cause of accidents and to develop 
practical remedies. F 





pendent standard of the amount of service 
required, and the reasonable cost ef that 
service. 


Standardizing the amount of service re- 
quired is easier in some departments than 
in others. In the case of fire protection, for 
example, a large part of the job has already 
been done by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. A committee on uniform 
street sanitation research has been working 
on standards in sanitation, and its prelimi- 
nary system is now in operation experimen- 
tally in certain cities. 

+ + 

The criticism which I would make against 
all current budgeting, both in theory and in 
practice, is that it tends toward steady in- 
crease through accretions. In order to give 
scientific accuracy to the budget, there must 
be careful and continuous attention to the 
functional activities, in which the needed 
volume of service will be established and a 
standard cost for that volume of service will 
be set up. Instead of determining by refer- 
endum whether to add 50 policemen, or fire- 
men or janitors, the question should be de- 


termined by the principles of job analysis. 


How much work is to be done, and how much 
should one man do? The quotient gives the 
necessary number. 


4. Inadequate personnel training. A fourth 
defect of planning is the lack of provision 
for proper training of public servants. Up- 
wards of half of all current public expendi- 
ture goes into wages and salaries. In New 
Jersey this figure is not far from $150,000,000 
annually. What proportion of this amount 
is paid to learners on the job who are get- 
ting their. training and experience at public 
expense, no one can say, but it is probably 
not a small one. The time seems ripe for 
the establishment of a State training school 
for certain of the largest groups of public 
servants. The civil service procedure, where 
it is used, is far from a satisfactory method 
of ascertaining the real quality of the quali- 
fications for many types of public employ- 
ment. 


In view of the cost of giving this training 
while the learners are posing as fully quali- 
fied employes, and in view of the difficulties 
of selection under the civil service, it is not 
strange that the training school idea is grow- 
ing. Once thought of only for teachers, its 
advantages for firemen, policemen, financial 
officers and others are being realized. A 
training course for Maryland volunteer fire- 
men has been given in Baltimore; police 
schools are encountered here and there; and 
various tax commissions have undertaken 
short courses for assessors. 


When the whole group of those who should 
really be regarded as employes is considered, 
it is clear that the field is big enough, and 
the need is now great enough, to warrant 
the establishment of a State training school 
for the larger groups of public servants, in- 
cluding municipal as well as State employes. 
Let a civil service examination be the first 
screen, sjftce the purpose should be to give 
better technical preparation to those who 
are assuredly on, or to be on, the public pay 
roll, but the final merit rating could be de- 
ferred until the course of intensive, practical 
training for the jot had been completed. The 
saving that would result from increasing the 
efficiency of public officials and public em- 
ployes in this way would cover, many times 
over, the costtof such a school. 

- + 

New Jersey and New York, and other 
States as well, have in their metropolitan 
sections, ideal conditions for providing the 
practical laboratory side of this training in 
every important aspect of public administra- 
tion. Training schools for teachers have long 
been an accepted feature of public policy. 
Why not a training school for police, fire- 
men, inspectors, assessors and other finan- 
cial officers and employes? 


Mr. Lutz will conclude his discussion 


of local government problems in the issue 
of Aug. 24. 





Obtaining Geologic 
Advice Before 
Drilling Wells 


H. J. Bryson 
State Geologist, State of 
North Carolina 


UNICIPALITIES, industrial concerns and 

individuals in North Carolina are spend- 

ing large sums of money needlessly each 

year because of lack of information concern- 
ing underground water supplies. 

Most people formerly believed that water 
could be had from any well wherever located 
provided it was drilled to a sufficient depth. 
Many are learning by costly experience that 
this situation is not true. 

With a growing population and expanding 
industries, the demand for underground 
water supplies in North Carolina is expand- 
ing rapidly. It is estimated that the present 
daily consumption of wateyz from this source 
in North Carolina is approximately 25,000,000 
gallons, according to incomplete records. The 
rate at which the consumption of water from 
deep wells is growing justifies a complete 
study of the underground water supplies of 
the State. 

There are several instances where undi- 
rected drilling of wells has led to dry holes 

r insufficient flows to meet needs or to jus- 
tify expenditures. In one municipality a well 
of 1,100 feet was drilled without success. 
Geologic advice was then obtained and a lo- 
cation was advised where a good flow was 
obtained at 300 feet. Had competent advice 
been obtained at first the town could have 
been saved between $5,000 and $10,000. 


In another instance two deep wells which 
cost approximately $5,000 failed to supply the 
needs of a town. A well was drilled in a new 
locality, producing almost twice the amount 
of water as the other two at about one-fifth 
of the cost. 
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